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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


East and West 


19 4 5 opened here in Britain to a strong feeling of disappoint- 

ment. People had been telling themselves that. the war in 
the West might come to an end in the late autumn or early 
winter of 1944, that the Germans had few, if any, strategical reserves, 
and that it was simply a matter of breaking through the German 
Western Wall, as we had broken through the German defence positions 
in Normandy. And this was not merely wishful thinking, on the 
part of certain people tired of the war. It was an opinion widely 
current, so it appears, in official circles. To all who entertained this 
view, the German counteroffensive in the Ardennes must have come 
as a nasty surprise—as unexpected as it was unwelcome. They had 
clearly misjudged the situation and underrated the enemy. The 
wish was no doubt father to the thought. But there was a second 
parent, that all too sanguine British temperament—a grand ally in 
times of crisis but not always the wisest of counsellors. However, 
the counteroffensive has been held, and the salient largely compressed. 
The enemy’s smaller counteroffensive in Northern Alsace has made 
no great headway. Still, we are now being warned to face the 
prospect of grim and prolonged battles in spring and summer. We 
have not sufficient ddta to judge how far these German counter- 
attacks may have disrupted our own plans for an offensive though it 
is evident that they will cause some delay. German military reports 
make two assertions : the first, that they were able to break through 
in the Ardennes because of the faulty reconnaissance of one of the 
Allied armies and the undue optimism prevailing at Allied Supreme 
Headquarters ; the second, that the break through has upset all 
Allied strategic plans and forced the Allies back on tactical defensive 


adaptations in different sectors of the line. In mid-January came the 


massive offensive in the East. Gathering fierce momentum, it has 
swept forward through Northern and Southern Poland, entering 
German Silesia and seizing the whole of East Prussia. In the 
first week, it engulfed the Polish cities of Warsaw, Cracow and Lodz ; 
it has now engulfed German provinces and German towns. The war 
on two fronts, so dreaded by German strategists, has become a stern 
reality. The encirclement of the Reich which was employed as a 
propaganda theme to reconcile the German people to aggressive war, 
is now achieved in fact, with all its alarming consequences for the 
Germans. The question is whether pressure from East and West 
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can be made so firm and so sustained that Germany will crack and 
an Allied victory be realised at no too distant date. Events will 
show. Certain it is that this formidable offensive has brightened 
our hopes that victory is not so far away. 


Inside Germany 


O attempt is made in German Press and wireless to minimize 

the gravity of the present situation. East Prussia has gone ; 
Silesia is being overrun; Russian armies have penetrated through 
Pomerania into Brandenburg. The central provinces of the original 
Prussia are .now the scenes of battle. It is openly stated that Berlin 
may have to be given up, and suggested that Bayreuth has become the 
capital of Germany—a Wagnerian touch which emphasizes the 
blend of emotionalism and fanaticism in the German resistance. 
Propaganda stresses the gallantry of the Volkssturm, some of them 
drafted straightaway from Silesian mines and factories into the 
front-line and others marched Eastwards from Berlin with the very 
minimum of training. The German radio reported that, from 
January 22nd, “ all civilian railway traffic will cease in Germany ” 
and that the railways must carry nothing but troops, tanks and 
ammunition ; and that “ no private letters are to be sent in Germany 
in future (except for local mail).” “ Parcel traffic too will in future 
be confined to goods vital for the armament industry, food supply 
and the distribution of medical supplies.”” This is total mobilization, 
with a vengeance. The Svenska Dagbladet, for January 25th, quoted 
an article from the German paper, Kélnische Xeitung, on the atmo- 
sphere of the Eastern provinces now invaded by the Russians : 


Railway traffic has been reduced, gas taps turned off, stoves are 
growing cold. On the whole, the situation is as follows: less space, 
less people, less goods from that surplus reservoir which in the days 
of the luck of war surrounded the heart of the country. On the 
other hand, there are the increased demands on self-defence, the 
stricter duty to give of one’s own energy and at the same time to 
ration one’s strength. 


It is not a question, comments the Swedish paper, whether there 
is hot water but whether there is water at all ; not a question whether 
you cook with coal or gas, but whether you have anything to cook 
at all. Reports from Berlin reveal no panic but rather a grim 
determination to hold out, regardless of consequences, and the recogni- 
tion that “ everything is at stake.” The Swedish journal, Géteborgs 
Handels-och Sjéfartstidning, for January 26th, declared that the German 
Reich is “in its death throes.” 


It is astounding what the nation can stand before it goes under. 
For twelve years the Germans have been subjected to tremendous 
mental and physical strain. Malnutrition has increased and living 
conditions have steadily deteriorated. It is impossible for children 
and old men (a reference to the Volkssturm) to prevent the Russian 
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armies from advancing into German territory. The longer resist- 
ance continues the greater will be the figures of German losses. As 
long as Hitler and his supporters have any authority in Germany, 
- the meaningless sacrifice of human lives will continue. The National- 
Socialists are unwilling to take the consequences of their unsuccessful 
attempt to rule Germany. The Allies refuse to recognize Germany’s 
present leaders as representatives of the people. The Russians are 
trying hard to find a way out by setting up an anti-Nazi Government 
under von Paulus. And it is possible that the Army still commands 
a certain amount of authority in the country. The time will come 
when neither threats nor promises of better times will be able to 
stimulate the German people to further efforts. To drive the country 
to this degree of exhaustion is to commit the crime of murdering 
a nation. It is doubtful whether Germany will ever be able to 
recover from this exhaustion. 
That is one neutral verdict on the German situation and on the 
frenzied manner in which their leaders are driving the German 
people into a final resistance which must end in accelerating disaster. 
Yet this very fanaticism of their leaders shows how impossible it 
would be to deal with them. Those leaders have behaved so 
abominably in other countries; they have materially destroyed 
and morally degraded Europe. They have left the Allies with the 
terrible problem of a post-war Germany and of a Continent that 
has lost all equilibrium. 


Thinking about Russia 


T is not easy to think about Russia with objectivity. On the 

one side, you have several factors that must be faced : our distrust 
and suspicions of the Soviets which have the weight of more than 
twenty years behind them; our repudiation of the Soviet internal 
system, with its totalitarian character, its cruelties in the past, its 
rejection of religion and all spiritual values ; the record of its inter- 
ference in. the domestic politics of other countries ; -and finally, its 
disastrous Moscow Pact with Germany, in August, 1939, which was 
the occasion of this war. On the other side, it is clear that Russia 
did not cause the war, and that she was wantonly and unjustifiably 
attacked by Germany. Since then, Russia has made immense 
sacrifices, has withstood savage attacks, and shouldered the burden 
of tremendous loss of life.. The war has come down more severely 
on the Russian armies and the common people of Russia than upon 
ourselves and, a fortiori, upon the citizens of the United States. And 
all this in the common cause of victory over Germany. No doubt, 
it is too early to assess what share each of the three great Allies will 
have had in the eventual victory : but that of the Russians will certainly 
be high. It is important to bear this well in mind when we find 
ourselves compelled to criticise Russia’s political behaviour. There 
is another reason why we should learn to see the Russian question 
in as Clear and dispassionate a light as possible. The post-war settle- 
ment, particularly the settlement of Germany and of Europe generally, 
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will involve the closest co-operation between the three major Allied 
Powers. Indeed without that co-operation, which ought to be based 
upon a community of principles but which must, at the very minimum, 
be established upon a close community of interests and considerable 
mutual confidence, no international organization for future peace 
is practicable. The scheme outlined at Dumbarton Oaks will become 
a veritable ‘‘ Dumbarton Hoax,” unless this co-operation is secured. 
Russia has played a large part in the war ; Russia will play a large 
part in the making and keeping of the peace. Now, is it possible for 
Britain and the United States to secure this necessary co-operation 
with Russia, and yet not be false to the principles that have inspired 
them during the war, and be able to realise, at least in adequate measure, 
those aims for which their people have been conscious that they were 
fighting? The cynic will probably answer, No; the optimist will 
fail to see the real difficulties in the path. At the vital meeting 
‘ of the heads of the three countries there was no point which required 
to be discussed and illuminated with greater clarity and urgency. 


Poland 


O single problem threatens to prevent this good understanding 

and to ruin in advance post-war co-operation so much as that 
of Poland. Poland stood between Germany and Russia in 1939, 
as Poland stood between the Prussia of Frederick the Great and the 
Russia of Catherine, similarly named. The two Powers found a 
solution—that of the Fourth Partition. Poland stands between the 
Western Allies and Russia to-day ; and there is no solution to hand. 
In fact, the situation has been made extremely difficult now that 
Russia has recognised the so-called Lublin Government, which is, in 
reality, nothing more than a Communist committee set up by Russia 
for Polish affairs ; it is not a Government, in any sense that we Would 
understand, and it could never obtain recognition from Britain or 
the United States. It is important to remind ourselves where the 
crux of the Russo-Polish conflict is to be found. It is not a question 
of frontiers. Frontiers could be adjusted. The Poles have no in- 
superable objection, provided that the adjustment be made by mutual 
agreement and not through unilateral pressure. Besides, in this 
question of possible revision, the Polish Government takes its stand 
on indisputably “democratic” ground. It argues that the people 
in question—the 12 to 13 million inhabitants of Eastern Poland, to 
the right of the Curzon Line—must be allowed their say ; and allowed 
this say in a plebiscite, conducted not by Soviet commissars or Lublin 
agents, but freely—this means, under international supervision. 
Of those inhabitants, roughly 40 per cent, are Poles : the remainder, 
small minorities apart, are White Russians and Ruthenians, about 
half of whom are Uniates, that is Catholics of non-Latin rite. The 
Poles are confident that, were these people given the free decision, 
they would not opt for incorporation in the Soviet Union ; if this 
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freedom of decision be denied, then you have a monstrous case of 
tyranny and injustice. Such delicate decisions, they argue, should 
be postponed till the war in Europe is over. Then, in calmer mood 
and with a more stabilized population, you would reach a more 
equitable solution. Nor is it a question of providing Russia with 
security against Poland or against a renascent Germany which might 
make use of Poland. Provided that the German problem is dealt 
with by all three major Allied Powers, the only danger to Russia 
from a renascent Germany would arise from a Russian treatment 
of the peoples of East-Central Europe that was in complete con- 
tradiction with their national desires and their traditions. A Poland, 
enslaved to Russia through something like the Lublin Government, 
would ‘be far more dangerous to Russian security than a Poland, freely 
co-operating with Russia in friendship and independence. No, the 
crux of the Russo-Polish conflict lies just here. Is Poland to be free 
and independent ? Stalin saysso. His actions, with regard to Poland, 
belie that declaration. Poland can be free and independent, only 
under certain conditions. Among them are the following : 


(1) There must be continuity between the Polish Government, which 
refused to bow the knee to German agression in 1939, and the 
Polish Government of to-day and to-morrow. 

(2) This means that the Russians must resume relations with the one 
and only legitimate Polish Government—a Government acknow- 
ledged by all the United Nations, at present functioning in London. 

(3) The so-called Lublin Government must be dissolved, with its 
attendant bodies. 

(4) For the time being, a provisional Polish committee, or a joint 
Russo-Polish committee or some body containing representatives 
of the Allied Powers, must be entrusted with the administration 
of Poland now that the country is liberated. Later, elections will 
be arranged, and all outstanding problems must be settled at the 
Peace Conference. 


Much of the present distrust of Russia in Britain—it would be foolish 
to ignore it—springs from profound fears that the Russian policy in 
Poland is absolutely incompatible, both with our national engagements 
to the Poles and with the Christian ideas and principles which we have 
felt to be incorporated into the fabric of this war. 


Lublin 1945 


E have mentioned Lublin. The evolution of the Lublin com- 

mittee into a sot-disant Lublin Government has involved a curious 
change of personnel that merits comment. Of the fifteen members 
of the original committee only five have been retained in the sot-disant 
Government. Among those dropped are: M. Andrew Witos, at 
one time advertised as a leader of the Polish peasants ; Mme. Wanda 
Wasilewska, former chairman of the “ Union of Polish Patriots ” 
in Moscow; Dr. Emil Sommerstein, the only known Jewish repre- 
sentative on the committee; and Dr. Drobner, a former member 
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of the Polish Socialist Party. In addition, there is no mention of 
General Berling. Now, the names of these persons were not unknown 
in Poland, whatever their use by Soviet propaganda. Mme. 
Wasilewska is the daughter of a well-known Polish Socialist, who was 
Foreign Minister in the first Government of Poland after 1919 and one 
of the Polish negotiators at Riga in 1921. Andrew Witos is the brother 
of the more famous Wincenty Witos, three times Prime Minister 
of the Polish Republic. Dr. Sommerstein was for many years a member 
of the Polish Parliament. The exclusion of these persons leaves the 
Lublin Government with a collection of nonentities who have played 
no part in Polish life and of whom nothing is known save that they are 
convenient Communists. It may be asked why those individuals, 
whose names had at least some propaganda value, have been set 
aside. Reasons suggest themselves. One is that they were educated 
in Poland, had shared in the Polish traditions, and would consequently 
not be so likely to agree to the liquidation of their country’s indepen- 
dence. The American Press reported some time ago that Mme. 
Wasilewska had protested against the decoration of Polish soldiers 
with the Russian order of Suvorov and had insisted that the city of 
Lwow should remain under Polish rule. A second answer is that the 
Russians now feel that they can dispense with these Polish ‘“‘ amateurs ” 
and may now make use of their own professional revolutionaries. 





The Lublin Government 


OUBTLESS, the present Lublin personnel is better equipped 

to carry out Soviet instructions. The head of this ““Government”’ 
is M. Bierut, and his career is of interest. During the 1914-1918 
war, he served in the Russian army. Afterwards, he returned to 
Poland as an active Communist. He was compelled to leave Poland 
and served as a Comintern agent in the Vienna office, for Central 
and Eastern Europe. When conditions became more stable in Austria, 
he was transferred to the Comintern office in Prague. In 1932, he 
returned to Poland, on a mission for the Comintern. This misfired, 
and he was arrested and sentenced to a long term of imprisonment. 
He never actually served any part of the sentence, since he was ex- 
changed by the Soviet Government for an important Polish prisoner. 
This incident alone reveals what value was attached to M. Bierut in 
Moscow as a Bolshevik agent. From 1933 to 1934 he attended a 
course of higher studies at the Moscow Kremlin. Later, he appeared 
. in Prague-but he did not tread Polish soil until Soviet armies occupied 
Lwoéw in 1939. This is, briefly, M. Bierut, who is now the head of the 
Lublin “‘ Government,” recognized by Russia. The new “ Prime 
Minister,”” M. Osobka-Morawski, was, not long ago, a humble member 
of the Polish Socialist Party. In 1939, after the occupation, he broke 
away from his party with some companions and formed the Polish 
Socialist Workers’ Party, and he attempted to fuse this fraction with 
the new Polish Workers’ Party, that was Communist. The attempt 
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failed. .M. Osobka-Morawski joined this Communist group. Never- 
theless, when he appeared in Moscow in 1943, he claimed to represent 
the Socialist Party. General Zymierski, who is associated with this 
** Government,’ was court-martialled and dismissed the Polish 
Army service some years ago. These are three of‘the men associated 
with Lublin. The remainder are, for all practical purposes, unknown. 
They are shadows cast by the Soviet substance ; they are the echoes 
of a controlling voice. 


An Ominous Feature 


NE ominous feature that accompanied this evolution at Lublin 

from committee to provisional Government was the prevailing 
“unanimity.” A “ National Council” assembled, composed once 
again of individuals unknown in Polish public life. There was no 
discussion, no deliberation. By a unanimous show of hands, the com- 
mittee was raised to its new and higher status. Propaganda emanating 
from Lublin emphasizes what it terms the “ coalition” character . 
of the new Government, claiming that it contains five Socialists, 
five members of the Peasant Party, and two democrats, besides four 
representatives of the Polish Workers’ Party. This claim is fictitious. 
Actually, the whole political and military control is in Communist 
hands. Polish Communists now call themselves the Polish Workers’ 
Party—a body that was founded by the Comintern in 1941 to replace 
the Communist Party of Poland, which the Comintern had dissolved. 
in 1937 on suspicion of Trotskyite leanings. The authentic repre- 
sentatives of the Polish parties are either in London or with the 
Underground Army in Paland itself. The London Observer com- 
mented upon the change of status at Lublin, in the following terms : 


The party-system of Lublin is not much more than window-dressing. 
That has been conclusively proved by the fact that the National 
Council adopted all its resolutions unanimously. 

_ It might be argued that the Lublin ministers are unknown because 
the Underground struggle of the last few years has thrown up new 
leaders. But what accounts for the total, yet familiar, conformity 
of those leaders ? The Lublin administration seems to be an experiment 
in puppet Government, puppet Parliamentarianism and a puppet party system. 


Far from emerging out of Poland’s Underground Army, these men 
of Lublin have done their best to suppress that army. For it is under 
the orders of the legitimate Polish Government in London, with which 
it has remained in close liaison despite the vicissitudes of the war. 
M. Arciszewski, the Socialist who is now Prime Minister, played a 
leading part in organizing the underground resistance. What the 
Germans were unable to overcome, the Russians are now dissolving— 
through their Lublin puppets. Members of the Polish Underground 
forces have been disarmed and interned, and some of them have been 
sent to Russia. The story of Russo-Polish relations since 1943 is 
sad and tragic, and I think it is the Russian policy towards the Poles— 
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a policy in which we can see little but dishonesty and oppression— 
which has revived a grave distrust of Russia and left us very sceptical 
about the possibilities of genuine post-war collaboration between 
Russia and the Western democracies. 


A Timely Speech . 
EFORE leaving this question of Poland, reference is well made 
to a speech during the Foreign Affairs’ debate by Professor 

Savory, member for Queen’s University, Belfast. It is not often 

that we feel tempted to quote Professor Savory who more normally 

intervenes to criticise the policy of Eire. On Poland he was admir- 
able. He pointed out that Russia was now claiming all she had taken 
in the Third Polish Partition of 1795, quoting H. A.°L. Fisher to 
the effect that the story of the partitions was ‘“‘one of the most shame- 
ful in the annals of Europe.” He added that Russia was now claim- 
ing even more than this; “the proposal to hand over Eastern 

Galicia is to give Russia something which in the whole course of her 

history she has never possessed. 


At the time of the first partition in 1772, part of Galicia was handed 
over to Austria, and the remainder at the third partition of 1795. 
It remained Austrian down to the outbreak of the last war and, of 
course, from the time of the Treaty of Peace, it was Polish. With 
regard to the other territories—the Northern territories and the 
White Russian territories—even those were Polish for more than 
400 years before the first partition of 1772. 

We have heard a very great deal with regard to the question of 
race and we all know that Eastern Poland is inhabited by a mixed 
Polo-Ukrainian race, but it is certain that the Poles are in a relative 
majority. In any case—this argument was never brought forward 
—there are practically no Russians in the whole of the territory. 
I doubt very much whether the whole Russian population exceeds 
100,000—that is one per cent, of the whole population.” 


Professor Savory entered a special plea for the retention by Poland 
of the two University centres of Polish culture, Wilno and Lwéw, 
“because they are essentially Polish. I, as a University member, 
entreat you to remember that those great Universities were European 
centres of culture.” The Ulsterman in Professor Savory made a 
comparison between Lwéw and Londonderry which is best forgotten 
but he continued with an appeal to Russia not to make the mistake 
that Bismarck made, partly against his own better judgment and 
under pressure from the German military leaders, of incorporating 
Alsace and Lorraine, into the German Reich; that was a “sore 
which prevented any reconciliation between Germany and France 
during all that period and was one of the causes which led to the 
outbreak of the war in 1914.” After all, he continued : 

The line of the Treaty of Riga was a very fair compromise. Poland 


was asked by the Treaty to give up 120,000 square miles which had 
belonged to her in 1772 and which Lord Castlereagh was anxious 
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to give her at the time of the Treaty of Vienna, but when the Czar 
Alexander got up from his seat, stood against the map and put his 
hand on it and said, ‘ Poland is mine,’’ he was the master of great 
legions and it was impossible for justice to be carried out. 
Again reminding the Russians how the Polish Government before 
1939 had refused to listen to German proposals for common action 
against Russia and of various texts from British Government state- 
ments and from the Atlantic Charter, he warned the House of what 
might finally have to be Britain’s attitude : 
We may have to submit to force majeure. I do not deny it, but 
do not let us be a party to it. Do not let us play the Bismarckian 
réle of the honest broker. 


Improvement in Greece 


HE Commons’ December debate on Greece and the January 

debate on the war situation which centred mainly around 
Greece, have cleared a_ passion-and-prejudice-laden atmosphere. 
Events between the two debates have shown conclusively that Mr. 
Churchill’s Greek policy was absolutely right ; that it was the only 
policy he could have adopted; and that its adoption saved the 
people of Attica from a violent E.L.A.S. coup d’état, with its attendant 
massacres and tyrannies. Some account was given in the House 
of E.L.A.S. atrocities; the seizure and maltreatment of civilian 
hostages—now happily in course of release—shocked the British 
public. Were these the gallant friends of democracy some of their 
papers advertised ? Nothing has so opened British eyes to the true 
character of E.A.M. and E.L.A.S. as the letters written home by 
men serving in Greece, some of which were published by papers so 
politically different as the Telegraph, the Manchester Guardian and the 
Herald. It was unfortunate that British troops had to be employed 
against Greeks, but they were defending the civilian population 
against a Communist revolution, staged by the extremists of one 
political group. It would have been far more unfortunate, had 
these troops stood idly by and watched the slaughter of Greek civilians 
—and that largely with weapons produced in British factories for 
quite another purpose. Since the failure of the revolution, the 
evidence has grown stronger that the E.A.M. claim to represent the 
bulk of the people of Greece was a mere sham. The British soldiers 
were hailed as liberators, not only after the withdrawal of the Germans 
but just as much, even more, after the expulsion of the E.L.A.S. 
irregulars. Various parties that were previously associated with 
E.A.M. have all dissociated themselves with this violent policy of civil 
war. All that is left in E.A.M. is the K.K.E. or Greek Communist 
Party, with a handful of near-Communists. It was not easy to fathom 
the excited attitude of some few M.P.’s and certain London news- 
papers. Whether the situation in Greece was the genuine cause of 
their agitation or just an occasion for the upsurge of their profound 
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opposition to the Government’s foreign policy is not evident. As 
an attitude over the Greek situation, it was curiously unreal and 
curiously unlike what the people of Europe expect and hope for 
from Britain. Unreal it certainly is, when the label “ democrat ” 
is attached to any Left-wing group, irrespective of its history and 
purposes, and whether its “democracy” is that of the tommy-gun 
or the ballot-paper. Unreal it certainly is when politicians like 
M. Papandreou, a Left-wing Socialist and founder of the Greek 
Democrats, are labelled “ Right-wing reactionaries.” It is certainly 
unreal to imagine that this or the other resistance group has a special 
title to the governance of its country till after the fullest democratic 
sanctions have been applied. “ Right” and “ Left” are, often enough, 
meaningless expressions ; recent controversy shows that they can 
be misleading too. In a December Lords’ debate, described in 
some detail in an article which follows, Viscount Templewood spoke 
of the urgent need of rallying “the unifying forces in Europe.” 
This, it is to be hoped, is what the Greek Regent, Archbishop 
Dhamaskinos, and the new Premier, General Plastiras, are doing. 
But to unify means to bring together in constructive work and a 
spirit of harmony all those forces in a country which can and will 
co-operate for the common good, not to entrust the country to one 
party that will take care to unify everything in itself and under its 
control alone. A queer dichotomy appears at times in the British 
outlook on European affairs ; Europeans find it hard to understand 
and find it therefore easy to distrust us. We loyally uphold a 
monarchy in Britain ; but an articulate and sometimes noisy section 
opposes monarchs and monarchies abroad; we safeguard ordtr 
at home, they are the apostles of turbulence elsewhere ; we have 
succeeded in blending tradition with innovation, conservatism with 
progress, they are violently opposed to conservatism, in other coun- 
tries. The European frankly does not understand it. He thinks 
that they—perhaps all of us—must be either stupid or else dishonest. 
He cannot be expected to know that the very vocal section is not 
particularly representative. In the January debate Mr. Quintin 
Hogg made use of a quotation from Edmund Burke, which, though 
stiff, was well deserved : 


Because half a dozen grasshoppers under a fern make the field 
ring with their importunate chink, whilst thousands of great cattle 
repose beneath the shadow of the British oak, chew the cud and are 
silent, pray do not imagine that those who make the noise are the 
only inhabitants of the field ; that, of course, they are many in 
number ; or that, after all, they are other than the little, shrivelled, 
meagre, hopping, though loud and troublesome insects of the hour.° 


But possibly Burke and Mr. Hogg are wrong. The grasshoppers, 
may be, are more important as they are more vociferous to-day. 
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Some Facts about E.A.M. 
CCOUNTS of the Greek troubles have bristled with initial 
letters, such as E.A.M., E.L.A.S., E.D.E.S., E.K.K.A.; the 

result has been confusing. Roughly speaking, there were three 

groups which actively resisted the Germans. The first was E.L.A.S. 

(Ellenikos Laikos Apeleutherotikos Stratos—National Popular Liberation 

Army) ; this was the military arm of the political organization, 

E.A.M. (Ethnikon Apeleutherotikon Metopon—National Liberation 

Movement). E.D.E.S. was the second (Ellenikos Demokrattkos 

Ethnikos Stratos—National Democratic Greek Army), commanded 

by General Zervas; the third, E.K.K.A. (Ethnike Kat Kotnontki 

Apelestherofif—National and Social Liberation) was a non-political 

body, which included many officers, and was led by Colonel Psaros, 

subsequently killed by E.L.A.S. Of the three groups E.L.A.S. was 
the largest and it controlled a considerable area of Northern Greece. 

Mountaineers and peasants, driven from their homes and harried 

by the Germans, naturally joined the resistance group operating in 

their locality. E.L.A.S. operated over a wider region than the other 
groups and thus received a larger number of volunteers, from personal 
and patriotic, rarely from political, motives. Clashes between the 
groups were frequent. In February, 1944, an agreement was' reached 
that they would cease fighting one another and combine in operations 
against the Germans. In all these quarrels it would appear that 
E.L.A.S. was principally to blame. Sir Henry Maitland Wilson 
once reported that General Zervas had always carried out the orders 
sent him; and E.K.K.A. was not strong enough to have caused these 
disturbances. With regard-to E.A.M., it is clear that, at one time, 
it was a large movement, chiefly for the reason, mentioned already, 
that the country folk naturally joined that particular movement 
which functioned in their locality. But though its membership was 
considerable and very varied, the central direction was in the hands 
of K.K.E. (the Greek Communist Party). Long before December, 

1944, the British and Greek Governments were aware that it was 

planning a post-occupation control of Greece. At the Lebanon 

conference in May, 1944, to which E.A.M. sent three delegates, M. 

Papandreou denounced E.A.M. for aiming at a predominance in 

post-war Greece and for attempting to identify the Greek State with 

itself. Nonetheless, efforts were made to include E.A.M. members 
in the Government of National Unity, set up as the result of the 

Lebanon conference, and four portfolios were reserved for them. 

Co-operation still hung fire. In two broadcasts M. Papandreou blamed 

the extremists of E.A.M. for obstructing participation in the new 

Government. On July 27th and August 2nd, Mr. Eden and Mr. 

Churchill respectively made statements reaffirming the British 

Government’s support for M. Papandreou’s Government, which Mr. 

Churchill declared to be broadly representative of the main political 

forces in Greece. In reply to a question on August 2nd, Mr. Eden 
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stated that, if E.A.M. continued its attitude of non-co-operation, the 
British Government might have to reconsider its policy of supplying 
E.L.A.S. with arms. By August 18th, it was announced that E.A.M. 
would join the Government of National Unity, and on September 2nd, 
six E.A.M. ministers were appointed (later a seventh was added). 
Subsequent events are too well known to require comment. It is 
now evident that the various political bodies which formerly co- 
operated with E.A.M. have abandoned it. On January 11th, the 
Foreign Office issued the text of declarations, made in Athens, by 
the Greek Socialist Party, the Union of Popular Democrats, and by a 
deputation from 17 trade unions, from Athens, the Pireus and Mytilene. 
The Socialists affirmed that they utterly condemned the civil war 
which they considered to have been started by deadly enemies of 
Greece, that they had withdrawn from E.A.M. as soon as they heard 
of this armed conflict, and that they were confident that the declarations 
of British officials constituted a guarantee of genuine and popular 
liberty. The Union of Popular Democrats stated that the revolution 
occurred without its knowledge or consent and that “this forcible 
seizure of power within the E.A.M. at the expense of other co- 
operating parties automatically severs every connecting link with 
E.A.M.” The trade union delegation came to thank the British 
Ambassador on behalf of the workers of Greece for their deliverance 
from the tyranny of the Greek Communists. To do this they had 
collected as many officials as they could find, but this had not been 
easy ; not only had many unions been dissolved by General Metaxas, 
but the Communists had taken over many of their offices by force, 
and had shot 114 duly elected trade union officials since the German 
withdrawal from Greece. What is left of E.A.M. is its central core, 
the Communist Party, which always controlled the military arm, 
E.L.A.S. The Archbishop of Athens, whose appointment as Regent 
was universally welcomed, declared, on January 12th : “ It is not true 
that we are facing to-day a collision between the Left and the Right. 
. . . The present collision is due to the wish of armed bands to take 
over all power and authority.” . 


The Balkans 

INCE the capitulation of Roumania and the Russian break- 

through into the Balkans, events have moved with great rapidity. 
Roumania has its own Government, and Russian interference is 
indirect rather than direct. But Russian military requisitions are 
extensive, and the application of the economic clauses of the armistice 
has been severe. In Bulgaria there is a Left-wing Government, with 
a Left-wing Fatherland Front. The Sofia radio has been giving 
prominence to accounts of so-called treason trials before a people’s 
court—a political tribunal, not a court of justice. The statement 
of a former Regent, Prince Cyril, that King Boris had been murdered 
by the Germans, gives substance to a belief that has been widely 
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entertained, and which incidentally weakens much of the argument 
of these treason trials. The popular theory is that recent Bulgarian 
Governments, including the King himself, were pro-German while 
the Bulgarian people was pro-Russian. But King Boris delayed 
his signature of the Tripartite Pact for three months after it had been 
signed by Hungary and Roumania ; and if it be true that he was 
murdered by German agents, this was not on account of his pro- 
German attitude. The situation in Yugoslavia is complicated for the 
present, affa for the future it is ominous. There is appalling distress 
and acute division of spirit. Under Russian patronage, the Tito 
movement holds Belgrade and the liberated Eastern district. 
Yugoslavia is in dire need of economic assistance—of every sort. 
The Tito movement, like the original E.A.M. in Greece, had wide 
support. The dispossessed, the destitute, the genuine patriots joined 
it because it allowed them to fight against the common enemy. Yet, 
like E.A.M., it is controlled by Communists. Josip Broz, its leader, 
is a Comintern agent, schooled in Moscow and in the Spanish Civil 
War, and the key posts in the “ Anti-Fascist Council of National 
Liberation’ are in Communist hands. The Tablet Comments for 
January 20th give some of their names and history. Quite why men 
who have seen through E.A.M. should remain blind to the similar 
composition and aims of the Tito movement passes comprehension, 
unless it be that we have regarded Greece as’ a legitimate sphere of 
British interest (and be it noted, the Russian behaviour during the 
Greek crisis was very correct) and must be expected to look upon 
Yugoslavia as wholly or partially within a similar Russian sphere. 
The Tito movement gains*some support from its programme of a 
federal Yugoslavia which is calculated to appeal to the non-Serbian 
elements, though its marked Communist character will make little 
appeal to the Croats and Slovenes, both Catholic peoples. It has 
some, but presumably not much, Serb backing ; and, when we con- 
sider the acute national feeling of the Balkans, it is significant that the 
two men who concluded the Tito-Subasié agreement in Moscow— 
Broz and Subasié—were both Croats. This agreement has been 
accepted by Russia and Britain as a workable programme for the 
immediate future ; and the majority of the members of the London 
Yugoslav Government appear to have accepted it in the same spirit. 
King Peter’s dismissal of SubaSié which must be looked upon as a 
gesture rather than a final decision, was based upon two fundamental 
points. The first concerns the proposals for a Regency Council, 
to hold office until it be decided by popular referendum whether the 
King is to return. The references of the Belgrade radio to plain 
Peter Karadjordjevi¢é, and to a “traitor king, and his reactionary 
clique” and the carefully stage-managed demonstrations in many 
Yugoslav towns and villages are all signs that the “ Anti-Fascist 
Council,” that will have the responsibility of preparing the coming 
elections, will see to it that they return a majority vote against the 
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king. The second point lies in the authority handed to this Council 
to govern the country until the meeting of a Constituent Assembly 
and to arrange and supervise the elections by which that assembly 
shall be constituted. Those candidates alone will be eligible who have 
subscribed to the general principles of the Tito movement; the 
pre-war political parties are to be passed over. Only the Communist 
Party which inspires and wields the policy and direction of the Tito 
movement can appear in full vigour. Mr. Churchill spoke of 
** swindle-democracy ” in Greece. Is this more “‘ swindléS@emocracy ” 
in Yugoskavia? The situation in Yugoslavia is economically very 
grave ; politically, it is very ominous. 


Fascists versus the Church 


HE Christmas allocution of Pope Pius XII., outlining the true 

nature of democracy and the dangers to which it is continually 
exposed, was warmly received in the secular Press of Rome, including 
Liberal and Socialist organs. Not so in Northern Italy. There the 
Papal broadcast was made almost unintelligible by jamming, and the 
papers were permitted to publish only a few innocuous phrases, 
taken from the official Stefani account. Information from Switzerland 
states that the Catholic newspaper, Italia, had the whole text ready 
for publication when a peremptory order arrived from the Fascist 
Ministry of Popular Culture, prohibiting its printing and threatening 
to confiscate the paper and arrest the staff if this order were gainsaid. 
In protest against this official interference, Jtalia has suspended daily 
publication and become a weekly paper, for religious news only. The 
official reason given was that of paper shortage. But, the Swiss 
report continues, no one is deceived by this statement. “ Paper 
has never been so wasted. as it Js to-day on Fascist newspapers, illus- 
trated magazines and reviews.” Meanwhile, Farinacci continues his 
violent attacks upon the Catholic bishops of Northern Italy, and the 
situation is complicated by the continuance of a Fascist-Catholic 
periodical, Crociata Italica, which the Church authorities have con- 
demned. Following its condemnation by Cardinal Schuster of Milan 
and by Mgr. Fossato, the Bishop of Cremona, where the paper is 
issued, comes another censure, this time from the bishops of the 
three Venetian provinces, who met recently in Venice, under the 
presidency of Cardinal Piazza, the Patriarch. The censure was 
directed against political propaganda, carried on under the cloak 
of a Catholic name. “The propaganda which we deplore is par- 
ticularly carried on in the weekly newspaper, Crociata Italica, edited 
by priests in flagrant violation of Canon 1,386 of the Code of Canon 
Law. Since the paper arbitrarily proclaims itself to be Catholic, 
it is the duty of priests to put the faithful on their guard against it.” 
The general tone of Croctata Italica, the bishops added, “‘ manifests 
a bitter, rebellious spirit, neither priestly nor Christian, which gives 
vent to a continual series of irreverencies, accusations and malignity, 
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especially against priests and bishops, not even sparing the Sovereign 
Pontiff, whom it judges in that which regards his Apostolic Ministry.” 
The bishops forbid any Catholic, cleric or lay, residing in or passing 
through the dioceses of the Regime Conciliare Triveneto, to collaborate 
in any way with the paper. It was founded in 1944 at Cremona, 
the city from which Farinacci, probably the most violent and pro-Nazi 
of the Fascist leaders, issues his own journal, Regime Fascista. 


Where their Sympathies Lie 


(CROCIA TA ITALICA, in its number for January 15th, 1945, claims 
that it has a circulation of 100,000 copies. But it is evident from 
its attacks and complaints that it finds little sympathy with the North- 
ern Italian clergy. It speaks of “bitter, virulent and insidious 
persecution’ on the part of the Church authorities and has to 
confess that the majority of the Italian clergy, including and es- 
pecially the bishops, are opposed to the “Italian Social Republic,” 
which is the name adopted by the Fascist régime in the North of 
Italy. An article by an ex-military chaplain complains that : 
Since July 25th, 1943, priests have discouraged and demoralised 
our Italian people who had given great and heroic battalions to their 
fatherland for the war. Since July 25th, the priests have continu- 
ally sung the dirge of Fascism and have thrown mud upon mud at 
its institutions, activities and personalities. Since September 8th, 
1943, they have favoured and nourished the rebel movement. 
The article demands that the clergy shall no longer give hospitality 
to escaped prisoners of war or help deserters and guerrilla bands. 
This and other attacks make it clear how the German and Fascist 
authorities in Northern Italy realise that the Church is working against 
them and that its sympathies are with the resistance forces. It is 
becoming more and’ more evident that, as in other countries, so too 
in German-controlled Italy, the Catholic population, both in their 
sympathies and their action, are putting up a firm opposition to the 
German occupier and the “ Italian Social Republic ” which is little 
more than a framework kept together through German force. 


Catholic Activity in the Forces 

he splendid work of our chaplains, serving with the Forces, 

scarcely requires underlining. It is so widely and well known. 
Hundreds of thausands of serving men are there to testify to its 
efficiency and. apostolic zeal. Less well known, probably, are certain 
concerted schemes of Catholic formation and activity. One of these 
is the grand series of Leadership Weeks, organized in the R.A.F. 
by the senior Catholic chaplain, Mgr. Beauchamp. Another is the 
widespread Catholic campaign, which originated with the Sword 
of the Spirit, among the forces of the Near and Middle East. From 
the most recent numbers of the Catholic World, appearing in Cairo, 
and from individual reports from Sword of the Spirit groups, 
I take the following data. The December issue of the Catholic World 
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told of three large Catholic rallies, held on Christ the King Sunday, 
in Port Said, Suez and Ismailia. In the processions that were part 
of these rallies could have been seen members of the British Navy, 
Army and R.A.F., Americans, Poles, Italians, Indians, East and West 
Africans, and Cingalese. The Bishop of the Canal Zone presided 
at the High Mass in Port Said; Father Parisotti, the senior Army 
chaplain, preached at Ismailia. Among the speakers at the rallies 
were Fathers Hourigan and Catterall, Lt.-Col. W. J. O’Donovan, 
R.A.M.C., Capt. Napier of G.H.Q. and Capt. Twist. In each of 
the three towns a branch of the Middle East Catholic Council has 
been established. The January issue reports the rally, held in 
Jerusalem from December 8th to roth, 1944, to which the Holy 
Father despatched a special blessing. A mass meeting on Saturday, 
the 9th, was addressed by Mr. T. J. Richards, chairman of the Sword 
of the Spirit in Jerusalem, Mr. Donlon of the British Council, and 
by Wing Commander Thompson and Major Miller. The speakers 
at another mass meeting on the Sunday included Sir William 
FitzGerald, Chief Justice of Palestine, Mr. B. Griffin, Solicitor- 
General, and Lt.-Col. O’Donovan. Weekly meetings for study and 
discussion are reported from Alexandria ; from Aboukir, where they 
have followed a course on Marriage and the Family ; from Almaza, 
Beirut and Benghazi (among the Benghazi titles for discussion have 
been “ Leadership and Action,” “ Law, Morality and Education,” 
“The Unity of Mankind” and “ Mission Life and Education in 
Nigeria’). In Cairo there have been weekly assemblies, with talks 
and debates on the encyclical, Rerum Novarum ; and these have been 
supplemented by a regular series of Sunday public lectures on subjects 
as diverse as “‘ The Liberation of Greece,” “The Training of a 
Jesuit,” “‘ The Church of England and Apologetics ” and ‘‘ A Catholic 
. Chooses his M.P.” A group in El Gedida has discussed “‘ The Impor- 
tance of Christianity in the Reconstruction of Britain,” “‘ The Protection 
of Family Integrity, Unity and Independence.” ‘‘ The Sanctity of 
Human Life,” “ The Réle of the Catholic Layman Here and Now,” 
and “ Religious Education in the Schools.” At Khartoum the 
emphasis has been slightly more theological for its group has considered 
“‘ Indulgences,” “‘ Duties of men to one another,” “The Nature and 
Providence of God” and ‘“‘ Mixed Marriages.” There are many 
other centres, in the Army and R.A.F., throughout'the Middle East, 
where groups of this kind are meeting to learn about the Church’s 
teaching and the Church’s principles, as they can and must be applied 
to the problems of to-day and of the post-war years. It is not just 
a handful but some thousands that have taken part in this activity. 
This activity is admirable, both for what it is doing now, in enlightening 
the minds, and strengthening the outlook, of young Catholics, and 
for the opportunity it will give them of playing a more active part— 
and a more intelligently active part—in Catholic life in Britain after 


the war. 








ST. PAUL AND THE CHURCH’S 
PREPARATION FOR LENT 


HE cycle of Easter in the Liturgical Year has for its special 
object the Redemption of man by the Passion, Death and 


Resurrection of Christ. This, the greatest drama of all time, 
is re-presented by the Church at Passiontide, and especially during 
Holy Week, and reaches its climax with the great solemnity of Easter. 
To make sure that we her children do not come unprepared to this 
holy time, the Church has decreed that it should be preceded by 
the penitential season of Lent. But that is not enough. Seeing 
in her wisdom that some time is needed to introduce us gradually 
to that “frame of mind” which we should take up during Lent, 
and to map out for us a programme which we can work upon, she 
prefaces Lent itself with three weeks of preparation, known from its 
first Sunday as the time of Septuagesima. My task here is to examine 
the liturgy of these three Sundays, Septuagesima, Sexagesima and 
Quinquagesima, and in particular to study the teaching of St. Paul 
in the Epistles, with a view to finding a better appreciation of what 
Lent should mean to us. 

So we begin on Septuagesima Sunday the preparation for the 
celebration of our Redemption. Christ became Man, suffered, 
and died on the Cross, because mankind had sinned. Of his own 
free will man had forsaken*God, and had thus forfeited the right 
to the eternal reward which God had prepared for him. This is 
a fact of such vital moment in the history of the human race that 
in any serious consideration about ourselves and our relation to 
God, sin must be a subject of paramount importance from the very 
outset ; and sin it is which is: sharply insisted on from the very 
beginning of the Office for Septuagesima Sunday. At Matins we 
begin to read in the lessons of the first Nocturn the story of the Fall 
from grace of our first parents and the introduction of sin into the 
world,! and the first words of the Proper of the Mass,? with their 
mixture of fear and hope, are calculated to startle us into realisation 
that this is also the most personal of subjects. ‘‘ The groans of death 
surrounded me, the sorrows of hell encompassed me; and in my 
affliction I called upon the Lord, and he heard my voice, from his 
holy temple.” The prayer for the day echoes the same thoughts : 
we admit that we are justly brought low for our sins, and beg that 
we may be mercifully delivered from them, not for any merit of ours, 
but “for the glory of Thy Name.” 


1 The account of the Fall does not come until Wednesday, but it must be remembered 
that in the Divine Office the though of the Sunday often extend throughout the week. 
* Introit “ Circumdederunt me”: Ps, 17. 
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Clearly the object of the Church in introducing the subject of sin 
is that we may be moved to make an effort to overcome it. But 
perhaps it is not easy to see how we can do this. We can very easily 
get discouraged, when in spite of all our efforts we do not seem to 
make any advance towards the eradication of our faults. It is here 
that a study of the Epistle should be of profit to us, for St. Paul’s 
writings give us a fine example of the application of Christian teach- 
ing (by the world’s best commentator) to particular circumstances 
and people. 

In the Epistle! from which the passage for Septuagesima Sunday 
is taken St. Paul has been busy answering questions put to him by the 
people of Corinth about the lawfulness of eating meat which had 
been used for sacrifices in the pagan temples. His reply is to the 
effect that there is nothing wrong in itself in eating such meat, which 
receives no special character from being offered to dumb idols, but 
that it would be charitable to abstain from doing so where possible, 
to avoid giving scandal to the weaker brethren. (St. Paul was 
afraid that they might be put the latter in bad faith, since these would 
follow the example of the others, even though thinking, mistakenly, 
that it was wrong to do so.) As usual St. Paul is not content to 
leave the question there. He takes the opportunity of pointing out 
the wider issues to which his mind naturally turned, and makes a 
general statement applicable to all times and circumstances. 

“The great thing in all these matters,” he says, “is to put first 
things first. I have many prerogatives and privileges as an Apostle, 
but I cheerfully forego these, because they may hinder the greater 
and more vital purposes of my life—for instance, the preaching of 
the Gospel to you Corinthians. But more important even than my 
Apostolate to you and all the nations, pre-eminent over all my other 
labours, is the saving of my own soul. It is this which I must constantly 
place in the forefront of my view of things, and it is this by which I 
must judge all else, and gauge whether it is to be of benefit to me 
or no. My own salvation, I repeat, is the most important thing 
in my life, and everything else must be subordinated to it.” 

In order to impress this idea on his Corinthian readers, St. Paul 
casts around for a comparison to bring the lesson home more forcibly 
to them. Naturally enough the idea of the Isthmic Games suggested 
itself as appealing to the sporting instincts of the Corinthians. These 
games, which were similar in character to the more famous Olympic 
Games, were held at Corinth every two years. The competitors 
for the various races and boxing matches underwent a rigorous 
training, as was well known, for a period of ten months. Now, St. 
Paul says, what is it that urges these men on through all those weary 
months of training, what inspires them finally to make that last 
superhuman effort on the day of the race itself? They are thinking 


1 I Cor. 9, 24—10, 5. 
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of the prize ; not so much the garland of pine leaves as the honour 
and glory accruing to the winner himself, his family an¢ his city. 
In life it is just the same. Keep the prize, the goal of your endeavour, 
constantly before you, as these runners do. In the case of the games, 
to be sure, only one can be the winner ; but every Christian without 
exception can gain the trophy which is offered to those who live 
their lives in accordance with the precepts of Christ. Our prize, 
furthermore, will be no insignificant and perishable garland, not even 
the glory of a few passing years of fame, but an “ incorruptible 
crown”? of undying happiness. 

Thus St. Paul teaches us to look upon life as a race or a combat 
into which we must enter whole-heartedly, keeping our eyes fixed 
steadfastly on our goal; otherwise we shall be like the herald in 
the games, who after organising the events for the other competitors 
is disqualified in his own race. Or (to take an example familiar to 
the convert Jews among his readers) we shall be like the Israelites 
in the desert, who, although they received many gifts from God, 
did not find favour with Him because of their concupiscence, idolatry, 
murmuring and tempting of Him. “ With most of them God was 
not well pleased ; for they were overthrown in the desert.” They 
failed in their trust, abandoning themselves to the pleasure of the 
moment, and forgot their goal, the destiny planned for them by 
God, “‘. . . and there fell in one day three ard twenty thousand.” ! 

This is a warning for us as well as for the Corinthians. We shall 
find no difficulty in maintaining a true perspective in life if we 
_ remember that God has set us our duty to perform, the saving of our 

souls; and so long as we*keep this final goal of our endeavour 
steadily before us, we need not fear for the loss of our “ incorruptible 
crown.” ’ 

The liturgy of Septuagesima has started the Christian fairly on 
his way. -He has been encouraged to place the goal of his life before 
his eyes, and to come and work in’ the Vineyard of Christ,? that 
he may earn the reward which Christ wills for him. He has accepted 
this call; he has agreed to take up the combat, and he is ready 
for further instruction on the true way of Christian life. He is 
eager to learn how in practice he is expected to act, in the various 
situations in which he finds himself each day. ‘‘ Service of Christ ” 
sounds very fine in the abstract; but what does it mean in hard 
practice ? 

The answer is to be found in the liturgy of Sexagesima Sunday. 
Having invited us into the vineyard, the Church now proceeds to 
show us the work she expects us to do therein. The principal picture 
in the day’s Office is Christ, the Sower of Life,* setting forth across 
His field to distribute His graces amongst us. Our co-operation 


1 [I Cor. 10, 8. 
2 Gospel for weap way Mt. 20, 1-16. 
° Genel (Parable of the Sower): Lk. 8, 4-15. 
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in this work will be to prepare the soil on which the grain will fall ; 
that soil #% our own souls. Ours must be the good ground, on which 
the seed can grow, increase and “ yield fruit an hundredfold.” This 
weeding out of everything in us which presents an obstacle to the 
freely-offered grace of Christ is something to which we should give 
special attention during the Lenten season which is fast approaching 
—although of course we cannot afford to neglect it at any time. 
It is in fact an epitome of the whole Christian effort. 

For a fuller expression of this we turn naturally to St. Paul, the 
‘“*Sower of the Word.” But before we come to the Epistle, we 
should note the quite unusual prominence which the Liturgy gives 
to St. Paul on this day. Not only is the Station at his Basilica, but 
—quite exceptionally in the Proper of the Time—we invoke his 
special aid in the prayer of the day.1/ Then we read the Epistle, 
in which we see the Apostolic life of St. Paul detailed for us by 
himself, in a passage of rare eloquence.2 We have before us an 
account at first hand of what the Christian life should be. Let us 
see what it contains. 

As before, it will help us to know something of the situation which 
prompted St. Paul to write as he did. The Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians is, practically in its entirety, an Apologia for the writer 
himself and his Apostolate ; and it is the latter which he is defending 
in that part of the letter with which we are concerned here. The 
Christians of Corinth were being led astray by false teachers who 
pretended to be true Apostles of Jesus Christ, but in reality advocated 
a return to the observances of the Jewish law. Paul of course was 
their great stumbling-block, and in order to discredit him at Corinth 
they made various quite unfounded accusations against him. One 
of these took the form of the ingenious argument that St. Paul could 
not be a true apostle because he did not take advantage of the 
preacher’s undoubted right to financial support from the people 
to whom he was preaching. (St. Paul preferred to draw on support 
from the Macedonians while at Corinth.*). It is evident that the 
false teachers had been taking full advantage of this privilege, and 
that at least some sections of the community were encouraging them, 
for St. Paul in our passage here has some rather caustic comments 
to make. “ You gladly suffer the foolish. . . . You suffer (it) if a 
man bring you into bondage, if a man devour you, if a man take 
from you, if a man be lifted up, if a man strike you on the face.” 
I’m sorry, St. Paul says in effect, I can’t supply that sort of ministration. 
. . . But he sees that in order to counteract the boastings and extra- 
vagant claims of these “‘ Judaisers,” in opposition to himself, he must 


1 “© God, Who clearly seest that we draw confidence from no action of ours, in Thy 
Goodness grant that we may be fortified against all that is hostile by the protection of the 
Teacher of the Heathen ” (Martindale’s transl. The Prayers of the Missal, vol. I, p. 33). 

2 II Cor. 11, 19—12, g. 

* Cf. II Cor. 11, 9. 
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needs place before the Corinthians the life of a true Apostle, much 
though he dislikes the “ foolishness” of such apparent boasting. 

What, in short, are the characteristics of the life he describes ? 
First and foremost, his life is one of labour and suffering, and he 
glories in it, because to that extent he is a true follower of Christ his 
Master. In this, to be sure, he is safe in saying that he surpasses 
the false teachers ! It they are ministers of Christ, he remarks ironically, 
he must be far more so, as following more closely the way of the 
Cross: “‘in many more labours, in prisons more frequently, in 
stripes above measure, in deaths often.” The catalogue goes on: 
the perils he has undergone, the difficulties surmounted, arising as 
much from the wickedness of man as from the fury of the elements ; 
“in perils in the sea...” but, far worse, “in perils from false 
brethren ’”—that was what he felt most keenly of all. And yet all 
this is over and above his primary anxiety, for the prosperity of “ all 
the Churches,” to which he has brought the “ good tidings,” and 
whose dangers and difficulties he feels as his own. 

Such is his daily life ; if more evidence is required that he is a 
true apostle of Christ, he could mention those extraordinary graces 
and revelations which God has deigned to give to him; but— 
“it is not expedient indeed.” Rather does he prefer to “ glory 
in his infirmities” ; in detailing these no-one can accuse him of 
vain-glory, and they are just as convincing for his purpose, for 
** power ” (the power of God) “ is made perfect in infirmity.” There- 
fore he exults that he has been privileged to suffer in God’s cause, 
that thereby the power of Christ may dwell in him. 

Such are the glimpses which St. Paul gives us of his Apostolate 
and we cannot but be deeply moved in contemplating them. But 
also we may be a little disheartened, for what are our puny efforts 
to compare with them . . .? If tempted to think in that way, let us 
remember that, though we may not all be called upon to make all 
the sacrifices and undergo all the sufferings of St. Paul, nevertheless 
we have here an example, the basic elements of which we are all of 
us able to make our own. Let us see what some of these are. 

In all his sufferings and labours St. Paul had but one motive, 
one impelling force driving him forward—the love of Christ. But 
there are three aspects of this love, three further specifications of it, 
which are worthy of our attention. First, he was generous in his 
love ; he had responded generously to the invitation of the Lord 
of the Vineyard ; he had been generous in the preparation of his 
own soul and the souls of countless others for the Seed of the Divine 
Sower. That is the first feature of his Apostolate which we can 
resolve to imitate, and we should remember it as we stand at the 
beginning of Lent and prepare to respond to the calls which Christ 
may make on our love for Him. 

Next, we may note the supreme confidence which St. Paul had in his 
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own mission. Knowing that he was doing God’s work, he could 
afford to “boast” of the grandeur of his Apostolate. Similarly 
we ought to embark on Lent with a grand trust and confidence in 
God, whose work we are doing, and who will give us the strength 
and grace we need in all our efforts. 

Finally, we should realise with St. Paul that the glory for our 
achievements, be they great or small, belongs to God alone. We 
are helpless without Him, and so it is only just that we should acknow- 
ledge our indebtedness. This, also, will make it much easier for us 
to bear discouragement and failure ; for it is God who gives these 
as He wills, just as it is God who gives success, and, like St. Paul, we 
can “glory in our infirmities,’ and give honour to Him as much 
in our failures as in our triumphs. 

Thus St. Paul gives us three valuable aids for the foundation of 
the Christian life, three hints to the answering of the question : 
“Lord, what wouldst Thou have me to do?” They are: first, 
Generosity, as we take up the task; then Confidence in the power of 
God as we pursue it ; and lastly Humility throughout, in the acknow- 
ledgement of our entire helplessness without Him. 

Now we come to the very threshold of Lent. On Quinquagesima 
Sunday, the last Sunday before the holy season begins, the Church 
makes a final appeal to us to prepare ourselves well for it. She 
turns our eyes gently but firmly forward ; she bids us look ahead 
down the weeks to come, to catch our first glimpses of the Passion 
and Glorification of our Lord. ‘“ Behold, we go up to Jerusalem ”? 
is the theme of the day. But first we read in the Old Testament 
(Lessons of the first Nocturn at Matins) of that remarkable fore- 
shadowing of the Sacrifice of Christ, that of Abraham, who, on the 
very hill of Calvary, was bidden immolate his son Isaac as a test 
of his obedience and faith. But God wanted not the sacrifice of his 
son, but the offering of his will ; his action was to be but a shadow 
of the supreme atoning act which~the justice of God demanded : 
that of His own only-begotten Son. 

The centuries pass by, and the Gospel? brings us to the fulfilment 
of this prophecy. The Son of God has become Man and walks the 
earth ; and now He prepares His followers for the last tragic but 
magnificent act in the drama of Redemption. “ Behold, we go up 
to Jerusalem ; and all things shall be accomplished which were 
written by the prophets concerning the Son of Man. For He shall 
be delivered to the Gentiles and shall be mocked and scourged and 
spit upon. And after they have scourged Him, they will put Him 
to death. And the third day He shall rise again. 

“And they understood none of these things, and this word was 
hid from them ; and they understood not the things that were said.” 


1 Lk. 18, 31. 
2 Lk. 18, 31-43 -' 
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That was the tragedy of it. The Apostles were blind ; they failed 
to see why this must be. It was an insoluble enigma to them. Like 
the beggar by the roadside (in the same passage) they were blind to 
what was happening when Jesus of Nazareth passed by. Jesus 
cured the blind beggar: ‘“‘ Receive thy sight. Thy faith hath made 
thee whole.”’ At long last the Apostles, too, received the grace of 
Illumination, and understood, but not until the Resurrection and 
the period afterwards, with its culmination in the descent of the Holy 
Ghost at Pentecost. Illumination is of vital necessity for us too, 
who sit by the wayside, asking what it all means, while Jesus of 
Nazareth passes by. 

What is this “ Illumination’ ? Let us recall what all this would 
mean to the Catechumens of the early Church, for whom this Office 
and Mass were specially chosen. Lent was to be for them a prepara- 
tion for Baptism, which would take place at Easter—or more precisely 
on Holy Saturday night. We see in the Office of Holy Saturday 
what stress the Church places on the idea of Light and Illumination. 
Christ by His Resurrection has brought the light of a new life to 
mankind, and we are born into this life—supernatural life—by the 
reception of Baptism. Baptism is the Illumination of the soul par 
excellence, for it is no less than a new Creation, as St. Paul is never 
weary of telling us. The newly-baptised Christians will be new 
men, walking in the Light, illumined by grace, having been loosed 
by the power of Christ’s Redemption from the grasp of the powers 
of darkness. During Lent, therefore, they must pray for this. great 
gift of Illumination. And we, in our turn, must realise that life for 
the Christian must be a -continual and progressive Illumination, 
implying an increase of understanding of what God demands of us, 
and an increase of: goodwill to urge us on to co-operate with His 
grace and inspire us to ever greater efforts. 

We should be expecting by now that St. Paul will have some 
useful reminders for us in the Epistle,’ which may help us to pierce 
the darkness of our own apathy and sometimes wilful blindness, and 
bring us to Christ, the Light—the [lluminator—of the world. As 
usual, he surpasses our expectations. Continuing his “ course ” 
on the Christian life, which has included so far the ideas of combat 
and labour,? he gives us in this, the last of a magnificent trilogy 
of lessons, the highest grade of all, the motive which is peculiarly 
the Christian’s, the motive which overrides all else and endures 
when all else has passed away. It is Charity. Charity must be 
the crown and goal of all our Lenten labours ; without it, we are 
wasting our time. Charity must inspire us to take up the combat 
with good and courageous heart ; charity will inspire us when in the 
midst of danger, when weighed down by labour, when tempted to 


1 I Cor. 13. 
2 Septuagesima and Sexagesima respectively. 
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discouragement and despair. This is what we must ask for, when 
we pray that Christ may by His Holy Spirit illuminate our hearts and 
minds in preparation for His Passion and glorious Resurrection. 

The Corinthians were suffering from a somewhat distorted view 
of things as a result of the wonderful gifts of the Holy Ghost which 
were given to them, in common with the other early Christian com- 
munities. These Charismata, as they were called, took various 
forms ; for instance, there was the gift of Prophecy, referred to in 
our passage,! which consisted in the ability to speak extempore in 
a most effective and moving manner on the truths of the faith. 
Another spectacular and therefore very popular gift was that of 
“Tongues,” which seems to have been an ecstatic state, in which 
the Christian spoke in a strange and unintelligible manner, evidently 
very impressive to the bystanders. (In order to understand the 
speech of one with this gift, it was necessary to have the complementary 
gift of interpretation). Now it is evident that the Corinthians had 
become so enthralled with the possession of these and other gifts 
that they were forgetting the more important things in the Christian 
life. They were in fact becoming blinded to the Gospel of Christ 
to some extent, through preoccupation with these exterior accom- 
paniments of it. St. Paul, therefore, when dealing with the subject 
of the Charismata, gets to the root of the whole question as usual, 
and restores the true balance of values. That is the reason for his 
penning this eulogy of Charity, emphasising as it does the supreme 
position which Charity holds in the Christian view of things. 

First of all he establishes the absolute necessity of Charity for the 
Christian (vv. 1-3), driving home his insistent lesson that without it 
all the gifts by which the Corinthians laid such store are not only 
insignificant but valueless and even harmful. We in our day no 
longer experience these miraculous manifestations of the Holy Spirit ; 
they are no longer necessary ; but the lesson we can learn from 
these words is perennial. We are in danger, just as much as the 
Corinthians were, of letting ourselves get a false perspective, giving 
a distorted value to things of secondary importance, while depreciating 
the significance of the one thing necessary. In order to correct any 
tendency of this kind, we should do well to examine what St. Paul 
has to say about Charity. 

What is Charity ? As used by St. Paul it is either identical, or at 
least inseparably bound up, with the gift of sanctifying Grace, the 
possession of which is the sole and indispensable condition of our 
admission to Heaven. Here, however, in vv. 4-7, he speaks particu- 
larly of one aspect of Charity, the fraternal love of our neighbour, 
and he gives a description of the effects of Charity in action which 
we can all take very much to heart. The following is a paraphrase 
of these verses : 


1 I Cor. 13, 2. 
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Charity is patient, is kind: 


Charity envieth not, dealeth 
not perversely : 


Is not puffed up. 


Is not ambitious, seeketh not 
her own, 


Is not provoked to anger, 
thinketh no evil.  Rejoiceth 
not with iniquity, but re- 
joiceth with the truth: 

Beareth all things, believeth 


The following effects will be seen 
from the practice of fraternal charity : 
The charitable man will be patient under 
insult, and will endeavour to practise 
the counsel of Christ, “‘ turning the other 
cheek”; he will not be jealous of his 
neighbour, nor make a parade of himself. 
thrusting himself in where he is not 
wanted ;_ he will not give himself airs, 
and consider himself above the “ common 
herd.” 

On the contrary, he respects the rights 
of others, and does not insist on his 
own rights where this would cause un- 
pleasantness ; if they are violated, he 
bears no malice. In short, he has no 
time to spare for evil ; he does not exult 
when others “‘ go wrong,” but is glad- 
dened by goodness wherever it is found. 
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He does his best to cover up the faults 
of others, and is always ready to give 
credence to their good qualities rather 
than to their less pleasant traits. He 
never despairs while there is the slightest 
indication of good in them, and although 
this attitude may bring many disappoint- 
ments and apparent failures, he will 
endure these with patience and resigna- 
tion. 


all things, 
Hopeth all things, 


Endureth all things. 


St. Paul has drawn up a comprehensive enough scheme for the 
practice of Charity towards our neighbour. The first point he 
makes, at least implicitly, is that our neighbour has his faults, some- 
times very obvious ones. We are not to think that Charity means 
trying to imagine that our fellow-men are perfect in every respect ; 
that would not be true, to start with, nor would it help us much in 
our dealings with them. So we find St. Paul teaching us the lesson 
of patience and kindness, even and especially under provocation. 
That done, he makes us examine our own conscience, reminding us 
of the faults we will most probably find in ourselves, which are totally 
alien to the supernatural virtue he is describing. ‘‘ Charity envieth 
not, déaleth not perversely” . . . Those weaknesses of petty vanity 
and conceit are the more insidious, often enough, for being secret 
and invisible to the outside world. The first thing, St. Paul is 
stressing, is to look to ourselves ; Charity, in fact, begins at home ! 


2 Boylan’s rendering of “is not ambitious.” 
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He enlarges on this point, saying that wherever possible we should 
give the other man the “ benefit of the doubt.” But, realistic to the 
end, he admits that we may have to give up all hope of any response 
to our advances ; and so he reverts to his first point : we must séill 
be patient and kind, never allowing ourselves to sink to hatred or 
contempt, we must still “endure all things,” even from the most 
unneighbourly of neighbours. 

It is this last point which brings home to us what otherwise we might 
have overlooked, although it is the key to St. Paul’s whole argument. 
It is that Charity is no ordinary benevolence, or neighbourliness. 
It is something quite different from that natural “charity” and 
kindness which we find among men and women of all sorts and 
conditions, non-Christians as well as Christians. It is different even 
from that command given to the Jews: “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour ”—to which was added the significant clause “‘ and hate 
thy enemy.” “If you love them that love you,” our Lord Himself 
said, “ what reward shall you have? . . . Do not also the heathens 
this?” It is easy to “love your neighbour ” when your neighbour 
is ready to love you in return ; it is easy to practise “charity” towards 
someone who attracts you, so that you can feel that you are “ getting 
something in return”... 

What is it, then, which makes true Charity so different from such 
works, which are admittedly good in themselves ? It is that Charity 
is something which is more than human. It is something beyond 
the powers of the “ natural ” man, unaided by grace, for it has in it 
something truly Divine. That is what we mean when we say that 
Charity is super-natural. All human “charity” stops short some- 
where—precisely, in fact, at the point where self-interest ceases, 
for it is essentially egotistical. Supernatural Charity, on the other 
hand, first and foremost leaps up to God, who must be loved before 
all creatures for His own infinite perfections. Then it turns to the 
whole of God’s creation, which we now see in an entirely different 
light, as something beloved of God. We are in fact looking at 
creation through the eyes of God, and in doing so we cannot fail 
to love it. So we love our neighbour now simply because God 
loves him, and not for any qualities he may have which attract us 
to him. All that matters is that God loves him—that is why He made 
him—and if we are to love God, as we want to do, we must love 
what He loves. And so the foundation of our love for all men must 
be faith in God, and love for Him, and we will love because ‘‘ THou 
lovest all things that are, and hatest none of the things which Thou 
hast made ” (Wisd. 1, 25). 

No wonder, then, that Charity must endure, for it is made of the 
very love of God Himself, and God ts love. The conception we have 
tried to outline here lifts the idea of Charity far above and beyond 
any other thing in life, for it lives by the eternal life of God. So we 
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find St. Paul quick to insist on the superiority of Charity over the 
Charismata, on which the Corinthians placed such a great value. 
Indeed, they were great and wonderful gifts, but: “I show unto 
you a yet more excellent way.” Charity alone will endure “ when 
that which is perfect is come” and all the things of this world (in- 
cluding the Charismata) have passed away. 


But that time is not yet. Videmus nunc per speculum in aenigmate . 


—now we see (these mysteries) but darkly, as in a glass. We are far 
from realising the fulness of what Charity means. We are back by 
the roadside with blind Bartimaeus, crying for the gift of Light, 
praying the Divine Illuminator to disperse the shadows, and to show 
us more clearly what we should be, and what we should do. Now 
‘we know in part” only, but St. Paul consoles us with the reminder 
that Charity here on earth is the beginning of the Charity of Heaven, 
where we shall know even as we are known, and shall experience in 
face-to-face vision the Charity of God Himself, the source and fountain- 
head of all love. Meanwhile, we must pray that the darkness may be 
taken away, at least partially in this life, but fully and completely 
in the joys of the life to come. 

So we enter on Lent with a heart full of hope and confidence in 
God, beginning already so see more clearly what He wants of us, 
beginning to savour more fully the significance of those tremendous 
events of Holy Week towards which we are looking, in which we see 
mirrored the Charity of the Son of God towards the sons of men ; 
beginning to appreciate, too, the meaning for us of His glorious 
Resurrection of Easter Sunday morning. 

Joun P. STAPLETON. 
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THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION IN 
ENGLISH LAW 


O review the history of the Christian tradition of English 
law would be to write a history of the law itself from Saxon 
times. 

Even to-day, the working equipment of the English lawyer includes 
the 160 volumes or so of reprints of reports of decided cases dating 
from the Middle Ages to the start of “ modern” law reporting in 
the 1870’s, and these reports, written in Latin, Norman-French? 
and English, are still authoritative. English law has never had a 
break with past tradition such as occurred in France, Germany and 
Russia, under the impact of revolutionary and, sometimes, non- 
Christian ideas and values. 

This article has been written away from Law Libraries, at odd 
moments of service life ; it does not pretend to be even a summary 
of English legal history ; it is merely an attempt to disentangle one 
or two of the leading characteristics of our law which may be worth 
stressing to-day. ? 

The King, says Blackstone, is the Fountain of Justice. In less 
picturesque language, justice is a matter of royal personal responsi- 
bility in our system: not the affair of an abstract entity called the 
State. Chief Baron Fleming put the matter thus in Bates’s Case 
(1606), 2 State Trials, (at p. 389, cited in the Keir and Lawson’s Cases 
in Constitutional Law (2nd edition, 1933) : 


And first, for the person of the king, omnis potestas a Deo, et non est 
potestas nisi pro bono. To the king is committed the government of 
the realm and his people ; and Bracton saith, that for his discharge 
of his office, God hath given to him power, the act [sic] of government 
and the power to govern. 


This, of course, is in the purest medieval tradition. 

English law is based on the belief in the existence of a Supreme 
Being who is the perfection of all good, the ultimate source and 
test of all right, and the object towards which all right actions tend. 

Right is not derived from State authority, though it may need the 
backing of State force. This fact is brought out in the practical 
arrangements made for law enforcement which are that all our high 
officers of State take an oath of office which is designed to direct 
their minds to this ideal of perfection, to this fundamental belief in 

? A stock example of this odd jargon: Qui jecta un brickbat sur le dit justice. 


* This, and the following article were originally read as papers to the Newman Associa- 
tion summer gathering at Ampleforth, in 1944. 
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God. Every judge, from the Justice of the Peace who sits in the 
“police court” in plain clothes, to the bewigged and begowned 
judge of the High Court, takes the same oath. 
The usual way of administering an oath is laid down by the Oaths 
Act 1909 as follows: ~ 
The person taking the oath shall hold the New Testament, or 
in the case of a Jew, the Old Testament, in his uplifted hand and 
shall say or repeat... “I swear by Almighty God that...” 
followed by the words “ of the oath prescribed by law.” 


In the case of judges these words are: 


“To do right to all manner of people after the laws, and usages 
of this realm, without fear or favour, affection or ill-will.” 


Jurors are also sworn to give a true verdict, and witnesses swear to 
tell ‘“‘ the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth.” 

Our courts then aim at right doing by law, based on true facts, 
found by impartial enquiry. They are courts of justice not of policy 
or expediency. Justice restores the balance of society, upset by 
wrong-doing. 

Is the conception of impartial justice a specifically Christian 
thing ? Certainly the Hebrews, the Greeks and Romans possessed 
the ideal of impartiality in judging and a hatred of bribery and 
corruption. The psalmist speaks of the wicked “in whose hands 
are iniquities, their right hand is filled with bribes,”’ and he constantly 
insists on the ideal of the just man. Aristotle’s magnificent account 
of the virtue of justice in the Fifth Book of the Nicomachean Ethics 
is well known. Roman lawyers defined justice as the “ constant 
and perpetual desire to give every man his due,” jus suum cuique 
tribuere. 

Undoubtedly the first part of this Roman law maxim does contain 
a correct statement of the psychological qualities required for a just 
judge. He must be constant in the administration of justice, without 
fear, favour or human respect ; he must at all times be ready to do 
his duty as a judge, even if his judgment be unseasonable or in- 
convenient from a short term political or administrative point of 
view, having regard to prevailing party opinions or prejudices. 

It is, however, rather in a consideration of the second part of the 
maxim, stressing the need “to render every man his due,” that: its 
Christian development can best be brought out. 

The ancient civilizations we have referred to were based on slavery. 
To render every man his due meant to render every free man his due. 
A slave was merely potentially a free man: he could be emancipated 
by legal forms and was thus more than a chattel, and, as recent 
research by Mr. Patrick Duff has shown, the Roman slave was 
not entirely without legal personality ; but he had few rights and 
no dignity. It was the teaching of the Christian Church about the 
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dignity of man, arising from his possession, whatever his status, of an 
immortal soul worthy of salvation, that transformed a potential into 
an actual legal freedom, and thus made possible the legal arrange- 
ments with which we are familiar in the democratic society of our day. 

Magna Carta may have been more prophetic than accurate when it 
laid down that, “to none will we sell, deny, or delay, justice,’ but 
this statement of principle had a profound effect on subsequent legal 
development in England, as well as in all those settled colonies which 
afterwards received the Common Law with their settlers.1_ And it is 
worth recalling that it was due to the enlightened contemporary 
efforts of Archbishop Langton that Magna Carta was something more 
than a mere document of the feudal reaction to the claims of the 
Crown. 

Roman law, from Constantine to Justinian, and long after, was 
the law of a Christian State which still tolerated slavery : English 
law has for some twelve centuries been the law of a kingdom which 
has grown up around Christianity and, since the decay of serfdom 
in the Middle Ages, has been the law of a free community in which 
the King’s writ has been available to all without discrimination. 

The King’s writ is the historic basis for the protection of everyman’s 
personality and his property. 

The Criminal Law of England is based on the theory that every 
crime is an action by a responsible agent which tends to disturb 
that ideal social order called the King’s Peace. The King’s Peace 
is based on predictable law, not on impredictable policy, or on the 
whimsy of propagandists who have no regard for truth. 

Every man in England, of whatever origin or race, is protected by 
our criminal law from the first moment of his existence until the last 
end. Abortion and all.forms of attack, assault or wounding, even 
when made by government servants, are prima facie crimes, and 
punishable as such: political enemies cannot be liquidated and the 
alleged insane cannot be sterilized or put to death: the potentiality 
of freedom remains in every man, and it is protected by law. 

On the other hand, only the responsible can be arraigned, the 
deranged cannot be punished for their acts, though they may be 
placed under restraint. 

Robbery, theft and burglary are all felonies, grave crimes, and a 
political motive will not excuse them. Brawling and blasphemy, 
rioting, perjury and forgery are all criminal offences against good 
order, and punishable. And most forms of punishment (except of 
course death, which is reserved for treason, murder and certain forms 
of arson) stress the reformative element, so that an offender’s poten- 
tiality for good may be brought out and he may be integrated, in 
due time, into the society of free citizens. 

Again, every man is presumed to be reasonable and of good 


2 Conquered colonies were usually allowed to retain their own legal systems. 
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character, and therefore guiltless of any alleged crime until the 
contrary be proved before an impartial court of justice, and the 


onus of proof is on the prosecution. 
' This presumption of good character is fundamental to the English 
law of evidence. The following extract from a House of Lords case 


recently decided brings out this: 


From the All England Law Reports Annotated, July 8th, 1944. Page 17. 
(Stirland v. Public Prosecutor . . . Viscount Simon, Lord Chancellor). 


The historical development of the English rule that the prosecution 
in seeking to prove the crime alleged, may not, generally speaking, 
introduce evidence as to the previous bad character of the accused, 
but that the accused may call evidence in support of his previous 
good reputation, is difficult to trace. Sir James Stephen in his 
History of the Criminal Law of England (Vol. I, p. 449) has some 
interesting observations on the subject, and see also Kenny, Outlines 
of Criminal Law, 15th Edn., pp. 464-467. Stephen points out that 
before the Norman Conquest, “‘ the character of the accused decided 
the question whether he was to be allowed to make his purgation 
by compurgators or was to be sent to the ordeal. In later times the 
character of the accused must have weighed with the jury who acted 
as witnesses.”” Under the Stuarts, evidence was freely given of 
particular crimes or misconduct unconnected with the matter in 
issue committed by the prisoner. The earliest instance which 
Stephen records of evidence being admitted of the prisoner’s good 
character is at the trial of Colonel Turner for burglary in 1664: 
R. v. Turner (6) at p. 613. In an early edition of Russell on Crimes, pub- 
lished in 1828 (Vol. II, p. 703), there is a note stating that “ formerly 
evidence of the prisoner’s good character was admitted in capital 
cases only, in favorem vitae.” The rule, however, was later extended 
to cover any prosecution for positive crime. ‘“‘ The true line of 
distinction,” said Eyre, C. B., in A.G. v. Bowman, (7) is “‘ that in a 
direct prosecution for a crime such evidence is admissible, but where 
the prosecution is not directly for the crime but for the penalty, as in 
this information ” (it was an information for keeping false weights) 
“it is not.” By the end of the 18th century, evidence of good 
character was constantly admitted. A remarkable instance is pro- 
vided by the trial of Arthur O’Connor (8) for high treason in 1798 where 
Mr. Erskine was one of a large number of distinguished persons who 
testified to the prisoner’s character for loyalty. Erskine, indeed, 
in the course of his evidence (p. 40), stated that with the choice before 
him of defending Mr. O’Connor or of giving evidence as to his good 
character, he chose the latter, and the Attorney-general, Sir John 
Scott, (p. 113) told the jury that “in all doubtful cases, character 
ought to have very considerable weight indeed.” Cockburn, C. J., 
in R. v. Rowton (4) observes at p. 61: 

Although, logically speaking, it is quite clear that an antecedent 
bad character would form quite as reasonable a ground for the pre- 
sumption and probability of guilt, as previous good character lays 
the foundation for the presumption of innocence, yet the prosecution 
cannot go into evidence as to the prisoner’s bad character. The 
allowing evidence of a prisoner’s good character to be given has 
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grown up from a desire to administer the law with mercy, as far as 
possible. It sprang up in a time when it was, according to the 
common estimation of mankind, severer than it should have been. 


On the Civil side, the Common Law provides for the award of a 
sum of money (damages) to the person whose rights are infringed. 
The action of trespass based on the old writ of trespass, makes any 
interference with a man’s person or property a ground for an action 
for damages, even without proof of actual damage. If such inter- 
ference is accompanied by circumstances of insult or humiliation, 
heavy damages can be awarded. The developed law of defamation 
gives a wide protection to a man’s reputation, since the law presumes 
that every man is a reasonable being and entitled to enjoy a good 
reputation until the contrary is proved without doubt. Defamation 
is not excused by ignorance or innocence on the part of him who 
utters it. Justification is of course a complete answer to an action 
for damages for defamation, but woe betide the defamer if he pleads 
but cannot prove justification: it is only in this sense that “ the 
greater the truth the greater the libel” is true. In criminal law, 
a criminal libel is one which tends to disturb the King’s Peace and 
truth is no answer to a prosecution for this, though it is a defence to 
an action for damages. 

Like old Chinese law,! English law does not make a hard and_ fast 
distinction between law and morals, and the law of defamation 
illustrates this, for, not only do moral ideas determine what is and 
what is not defamatory, but a legal, moral or social duty may give 
rise to the defence of privilege which may be pleaded by a person 
who admits to having made a defamatory statement. 

The protection of chattel property is carried to extreme lengths 
in the English law of conversion. Apart from one or two special 
cases, where mercantile usage or statute makes exceptions, as in the 
case of negotiable bank notes, cheques and bills of exchange, an 
owner may follow his property wherever he finds it, no matter whether 
the person in possession of it has acquired it in good faith or not. 
The owner who cannot recover his own property in specie can claim 
damages. 

The conception of liability for converting another’s goods, even 
in good faith, has been extended even to such “ intangible” things 
as copyright. 

The actions of trespass, defamation and conversion protect a man 
from injury and give him damages against a person who may harm 
him even without wrongful intention. If damage is caused deliber- 
ately, the law generally gives a remedy in damages, limited only 
by the technical nature of the forms of action available, and any 
combination of more than one person which injures another is action- 
able as a conspiracy. English law has not yet taken the leap taken 

1 Escarra. Le Droit Chinois. 1936. 
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by the French Civil Code (art. 1382), where it is laid down that any 
act which injures another gives rise to a legal duty: but in practice 
there are few injurious acts for which there is no technical remedy 
in English law. 

In modern times, the action of negligence, a wide conception of 
liability based on fault, is always a ground for liability for damage 
caused by any failure to behave as a reasonable man would behave. 
And it is possible even to put cases of so-called “ absolute liability ” 
on a “ fault ” basis. | 

Commercial life and security depend upon the observance of 
contracts duly made. Fraud or mistake in negotiation may show 
that consent, was not really present when, what at first sight appears 
to have been a contract, was entered into. Once more we are involved 
in “moral” conceptions of fraud, consent and error, as integral 
parts of the law. And once more, Christian values are relevant. 

Marriage is still the basis of English social life. In spite of statutory 
changes in the law of marriage, the institution is still authoritatively 
defined in the case of Hyde v. Hyde as “‘ the union of one man and 
one woman for life.” This institution of marriage has been directly 
taken from the Canon Law, with all the canonical doctrines relating 
to consent, degrees of kindred, nullity and separation. The right of 
one spouse to the society of the other is protected by the action for 
enticement : the interest of a parent in his daughter’s honour can 
be secured by an action for seduction, though by an odd procedural 
survival this must still be based on the fiction of loss of service. 

In sum, the Common Law protects the personality and property 
of the citizen by punishing the wrong-doer, and by making him pay 
damages, or restore what is not his to its rightful owner. The system 
was worked out by Norman judges like Bracton (under Henry III) 
who were usually ecclesiastics with a training in the theory of right 
and wrong. It was designed for keeping the King’s Peace against 
anarchical elements, and as Pollock and Maitland have pointed out, 
when the clerical lawyers left the bench in obedience to the Pope’s 
decree, English law and its writ systems became rigid and formal. 

This brings us to the English conception of Equity. Equity is 
based on the theory that a Christian King would find it against 
conscience to permit the laws to be used to inflict fraud and hardship 
on his subjects. 

The Lord Chancellor, the keeper of the King’s conscience, usually 
an ecclesiastic, was early entrusted with the consideration of petitions 
addressed to the king, based not on the laws, but on conscience. 
Maitland pointed out, in his still classic work on Equity, that the 
conception is still essential to the understanding of Equity’s main 
creation, the trust, which, in its modern form, was developed by 
conveyancers during the civil war, to protect the interests of their 
clients who were in danger of losing their estates for having supported 
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the losing side. The trust is an institution whereby one person can 
be legal owner of property and yet be compelled to hold it for the 
benefit of others. The equitable obligation to carry out a trust, 
once accepted, was taken up by the Court of Chancery and enforced 
so long as it was against conscience for the legal owner (trustee) or 
the person taking from him, to disregard the terms of the trust. Any 
failure on the part of the trustee to observe the terms of his trust, 
or any attempt to make a profit out of it, was a ground for the Chan- 
cellor’s court to intervene, not because the person benefiting by the 
trust had a legal right which had to be protected, but because the 
trustee’s conscience would be affected if he were allowed to use his 
legal ownership as trustee, to profit himself in any way incon- 
sistent with the trust reposed in him. On the other hand, a person 
buying a legal title to the trust property in good faith and for value, 
could, in good conscience, hold the legal title he obtained, even 
though, unknown to him at the time, the seller was acting in breach 
of trust by selling. 

The Court of Equity never interfered when there was a legal 
remedy which was adequate, but when it did interfere, it did so in — 
its own terms, by acting in personam. For example, a defaulting 
trustee would be sent to prison until he had agreed to purge his 
conscience by making necessary restitution of trust property. Non 
dimittitur peccatum nisi restituitur ablatum. A trustee, or a person dis- 
regarding his duty under a contract, where damages would not be 
an adequate remedy, could be compelled by a court of Equity to 
execute a legal transfer of property under the threat of imprisonment 
(specific performance). Again, a man could be restrained from 
a course of action when the common law remedy by an action in 
damages would not be effective, by being enjoined not to break a 
contract under pain of imprisonment. 

It should be recalled too that, as all equitable remedies are still 
based on conscience, they will only be accorded when the plaintiff’s 
own conscience is clear. A man does not have an equitable right, 
but merely a claim to equitable assistance if his own conscience is 
clear and merits it. The old saying attributed to St. Thomas More, 
Lord Chancellor, sums up the matter to-day: “Three things are 
helped in conscience, fraud, accident, and things of confidence.” 

It was then, by the action of the equitable court of Chancery that 
a man was not allowed to benefit by the unconscientious use of legal 
rights, e.g. by the destruction of a document necessary at Common 
Law. And it was Equity which made possible the trust, a conception 
alien to the legalism of continental codes which usually try to insist 
on the public transfer of ownership—a system so much more con- 
venient than our own when it is desired to expropriate those who are 
for the time being “ politically undesirable.” 

The democratic system we now know did not come about without 
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constant vigilance. The courts of Equity had their victorious struggle 
against the courts of Common Law, and the Parliamentarians had 
theirs against the King. We can all recall the fight over the pre- 
rogative claim to deprive a subject of his liberty by imprisoning him 
without cause shown. We have all been told about the ways in 
which, one by one, the evasions of the Habeas Corpus proceedings 
were gradually overcome by Parliamentary legislation. Sommersett’s 
great case is worth recalling at this point. In Sommersett’s case 
Lord Mansfield, after more than once postponing the decision, 
(because of the possible repercussions in the City) decided that once 
a slave set foot in England he was a freeman. As a result, slaves 
could not be any longer brought to England in the course of trade, 
even though the trade might linger elsewhere, until it was abolished 
by Parliament in 19th century England, and, later on, after the 
Civil War, in the United States. 

Nowadays, when the evil of slavery is once more a danger which 
men risk in different parts of Europe and the East, it is as well to 
recall the Common Law idea of a free man.? 

Modern slave régimes condemn large groups of men to death or 
virtual extinction for no fault of their own. Men are “ eliminated ” 
to-day because the régime into whose power they have fallen attri- 
butes to them a collective responsibility for real or fancied wrongs 
of a race or group. Such terror régimes take random hostages, 
enslave or kill without regard to personal responsibility : they deny 
implicitly the importance of the individual as a reasonable man, cap- 
able of choosing between right and wrong on an objective basis : 
they affirm explicitly that man is a mere unit of a larger collectivity, 
and that he has no importance against the might and power of the 
police State, the leaders of which may punish through their tem- 
porary and changing policies in accordance with the “ propaganda 
line’? of the moment, with no regard to the objective principles of 
justice for all. To achieve temporary objectives or gains, human 
rights are ignored, and “ public law” is made to dominate private 
law. The result is anarchy, uncertainty, insecurity and lawlessness 
on a vast scale, both within and without the nations concerned. 

As J. W. Jones has pointed out, the Nazi theory of law, for example, 
is based on two principles: the leadership principle and the racial 
principle. The idea of impartial justice for all, administered by 
impartial judges, is displaced by a system of State, or Party, courts 
which enforce the changing whims of the Party, and do not attempt 
abstract justice. Paid party men deal with questions of State security 
or deal with “dangerous thoughts,” in accordance with party 
instructions. In such a system the oaths of the judge to do right 
to all manner of men would be meaningless. Nor is it any use for 


1 So well described by Richard O’Sullivan, K.C., in the Modern Law Review. 
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jury or witness to swear to find or to tell the truth, if what is wanted 
is quick conviction for political reasons. 

Law and right must ultimately give place to luck or blind chance 
in a system where there is no order or principle, but only a temporary 
settlement of disputes between man and man, or man and the holders 
of political power, by the application of overwhelming power. In 
the Nazi State, for example, the Jew will not be given reparation 
for property taken, or in respect of an injury done to him by the 
action of a State official. In the total State the collectivity is all, 
the individual is of no account. 

The idea of the rule of law binding on all men, even party officials, 
is of the essence of the Anglo-American Common Law. It is founded 
on the common law conception of man. A conception common to 
our Western Christian civilization, and as incompatible with a 
regard for the State as the sole source of all right, as it is irreconcilable 
with the new pseudo-Messianism of the Fihrer, or the old paganism 
surrounding the Mikado of Japan. Indeed, English law hardly 
knows an entity called the State: the King, the Lords and the 
Commons who govern us are all human beings, with moral, legal 
and political responsibilities as such, to their fellows and, under their 
oaths, to God. 

In England criminal proceedings and executive acts and treaties 
are all done in the name of a responsible monarch, living in a country 
ordered by law, and not by an irresponsible leader who claims to 
embody the law of the land in his person, or by a Mikado whose 
origin and will are regarded as divine and above criticism. 

In England, the fiction of State personality is not permitted to 
cast a smoke-screen over individual illegalities of political leaders. 
The view which recognizes the true order that undoubtedly exists 
in a State is in accordance with sociological fact ; but the view which 
transmutes that real order into a real person can lead to the worst 
forms of State idolatry, and to the most abject forms of legal slavery. 

English judges have always insisted on maintaining their own 
standards of moral conduct, even when dealing with cases involving 
a foreign element. They refuse to give effect to any foreign law 
attempting co impose any penal or political status upon their subjects. 
Thus the English judge will take no notice of civil death, or a re- 
striction in the right to marry based on racial, colour or political 
grounds. Nor will English courts recognize foreign legislation 
designed to expropriate property situated in this country. And 
contracts, whether made at home or abroad, which are against public 
policy or morality, as understood here, for instance contracts for 
immoral purposes, or designed to stifle a prosecution, or in undue 
restraint of trade, will not be given effect here. 

Indeed, it is difficult to see how English judges could do otherwise 
than insist on judging according to their own standards of right 
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according to law, in view of their oath to do right according to law 
to all manner of men. They have never adopted the “slot machine ” 
theory of law which at one time was favoured by the draftsmen 
of the French Civil Code, and which Gény has shown to be quite 
impossible in practice. 

It is true that under the Emergency Powers Defence Acts, 1939, as 
reinforced at the time of the fall of France, all persons and all pro- 
perty in this country can be made liable to conscription : and under 
Defence Regulations, 18 B, they may be imprisoned, as a precautionary 
measure, without proof of an offence contrary to law: but action 
under this regulation is subject to the scrutiny of Parliament, which 
it would not be in the “ Total” State. In any case, this is admittedly 
an abnormal measure to meet abnormal circumstances of the war : 
it is not part of the permanent system of government. 

Even so, subject to the overriding requirements of defence, the 
ordinary law prevails and even to-day, in the midst of a terrible 
war, very few people still remain in prison, in England, without a 
charge having been preferred against them, and these cases are 
constantly before Parliament. Moreover, when property is taken 
as a defence measure, compensation is claimable. 

Thus, although modern legislation tends to modify much law 
and equity, and although subordinate legislation by statutory rule 
and order tends to grow more and more complex, Parliament, con- 
sisting of the King, the Lords and the Commons, remains vigilant 
and cannot in conscience give up its right and duty to keep the 
law in harmony with social needs. For this reason no Parliament 
can irrevocably bind its successors, and it may be said that under 
our democratic system, citizens with the right to vote get the legislators 
they deserve. The measure of Christian principles which our 
legislation does or does not reflect is the responsibility of those 
politicians, clergy, teachers and broadcasters who help to mould 
opinion : but the ultimate political responsibility must rest with the 
individuals who compose the electorate. 

Thus, in protecting the individual, English law makes a free and 
enlightened democracy possible. 

Let us then realize what our values are, and remember the import- 
ance of protecting them by law. One of the worst legacies Hitler 
will leave in Europe will be that disregard for law and order which 
he has brought about among his own people, and among those 
brave people in occupied lands who have been compelled to learn 
to sabotage, to dissimulate, nay even to steal, in order to keep alive. 

Without the rule of law there can only be anarchy and caprice, 
there can be no security of life, property and engagements. The 
future of the world may well depend upon the restoration of those 


Panag article on Frangois Gény, in the Modern Theories of Lau: (Oxford, 1932), by the 
author. 
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Christian values enshrined in the Anglo-American Common Law. 
On the positive side there are the ideals of Justice, Truth and of man’s 
nature. On the negative side there is the absence of any totalitarian 
theory of State and of any theory of the supremacy of public over 
private law. The confluence of these positive and negative currents 
can produce a practical system wherein law rules to produce liberty. 

Finally, let us recall the words of Lord Sumner in the case of 
Bowman v. The Secular Society, 1917 A.C. 406, at p. 464 : 


Ours is, and always has been, a Christian State. The English ) 
family is built on Christian ideas, and if the national religion is not 
Christian there is none. English law may well be called a Christian 
law, but we apply many of its rules and most of its principles, with 
equal justice and equally good government in heathen communities, 
and its sanctions, even in the courts of conscience, are material, not 
spiritual. 

B. A. WorRTLEY. 








In that Dread Hour 


When eyes like thine have ceased to shine 
And when our hearts are dust, 

And all that’s fair beyond compare 

Is given to moth and rust ; 

When the stars are dead and the sun’s light fled,— J 
When the world is a place of woe,— 
In that dread hour, what mighty power 
Will cause new suns to glow ? 


Faith is the key,—O mystery ! 

In that dread hour thine eyes shall see, 
O soul of mine, new suns that shine j 
With deathless fire, 

New worlds that function in their light ; 

While all that’s dark and all that’s dire 

Shall turn to what is fair and bright. 

And the new stars, through love’s immortal power, 
Will make sweet music through the night 
In that dread hour. 

HELEN NICHOLSON. 























THE RISE OF ANTI-CLERICALISM 


N the particular context of this article, anti-clericalism is not 
[== in the mild domestic sense, otherwise known as constructive 

criticism, for which all men are the better, and’of which Dr. 
Hensley Henson said that if ever he felt a particular piece was un- 
deserved he set it off against the far more numerous occasions, when he 
had deserved criticism and had escaped it. It does not deal with the 
immemorial and instinctive movement of restiveness against authority, 
which the clergy first encountered when Youth, who would be served, 
mocked Eliseus, and he served them with bears, who, however, no 
longer seem to have a treaty of mutual defence with the higher clergy. 
It was this spirit which prompted a Frenchman to coin the definition 
of promotion as “ being called a fool by an increasing number of 
subordinates.” It is a counter to the spirit of the Everlasting Aye, 
the ‘ yes men’ of the world. 

The first great outburst of anti-clericalism belongs to that decisive 
epoch, the real starting point of modern history, the struggle between 
Boniface VIII. and Philip IV. of France. It is to that epoch that 
the legend of Pope Joan belongs, propagated by enemies of the Papacy, 
and the new profession of the civil lawyers found it had a great future 
as the support of temporal rulers against the Church. But in spite 
of the extreme language of Marsilius of Padua against the Church, 
the anti-clericalism of that age is, like the anti-clericalism of the 
sixteenth century which borrowed so much from it, a movement 
inside the acceptance of revelation, of Christians against the priesthood, 
whereas modern anti-clericalism primarily dislikes the clergy for 
believing in a revelation and seeking to shackle the human race 
with it. 

In this matter of anti-clericalism this island lives to-day in a 
tradition which is not nearly so much the old English Protestant 
tradition, as a French tradition, and the anti-clericalism of the 
continent is what is reflected here, softened and made milder in our 
national temperament, but still essentially, and I think demonstrably, 
a tributary of that river. Of course the English reformation, the 
violence and the successful propagation of a Protestant interpretation 
of history, was an immense help in preparing the soil ; it created in 
the clergy of the Establishment, who had till our own day a monopoly 
of public school and university teaching, a body with a vested interest 
in putting the Catholic Church in a bad light. But more and more 
in the 18th and 1gth centuries the Establishment lost its supremacy 
to other forces, making the modern secular State, with a vaguely 
Christian top dressing, which we live under now. The Establishment 
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was an intensely insular and English thing, while the influences to 
which it yielded were not insular, but blew across the channel. 

Etienne Gilson has traced the universality, and the deductive 
form, of the French mind, the love of statements which shall be valid 
everywhere, to the unique position held in medieval C ‘+endom 
by the University of Paris, a creation of the Papacy mad. w be not 
a French University, but the mind of Christendom, as - apacy 
was its ruling hand. That was the French vocation and ii suited 
the French clarity, and improved it. The fact is plain, that French- 
men have little patience with our passion for relativities, for saying 
it all depends on the time and the place. M. Gilson holds that the 
French never lost the sense of their great vocation in the intellectual 
building of a universal society, and it is certainly true of the Frenchmen 
of 1789 that they were intoxicated with the thought that they had 
possession of truths that knew no frontiers. The men of 1793 hastened 
to carry them across the frontiers in arms. Lenin had not a more 
world-wide vision, or a greater disregard for the irrelevance of States. 
The intellectual formation of modern Spain, and South America, 
owes more to the French than to anybody else, because what is 
called French lucidity and logic is a stripping away of temporal 
and geographical accidents. The French arrogance, which thinks 
of civilisation as synonymous with France, is another reflection of 
this universal approach. 

As the medieval attempt to keep the truths of faith and the truths 
of reason in a unity gave place to an ever more marked dualism, 
—the medieval distinction between truths of revelation and truths 
of reason,—the French formulations of the road to a better society 
through the truth of philosophy came to be approached in just the 
same universal way, as first attempts still under the primacy of faith. 
There is easily traceable a never-dying tradition, particularly in 
the universities, of scepticism, and therefore of veiled and sullen 
if inevitably discreet, hostility to the Church, It is, I think, important 
for Catholics to understand how all through, even at the height of 
the ages of the Faith, the Church was waging a ceaseless battle not 
only against long-lived popular superstition, since men are naturally 
superstitious, but also against an intellectual scepticism, since in- 
tellectual men, in the pride of intellect, incline by nature towards 
scepticism. Renan maintains that the school of the Moorish philosopher, 
Averroes, of the thirteenth century, against whom St. Thomas argued, 
persisted in the Universities, drawing the non-Christian deductions 
from Aristotle, as a counter-part to St. Thomas’s attempt to baptize 
the pagan Greek. In the very year in which St. Thomas More 
published the ‘ Utopia,’ there came out from the University of Padua 
a Dialogue, by one Pampanozzi, on the Immortality of the Soul, 
denying that immortality. Pampanozzi covered himself, partly by 
drawing the familiar distinction between Philosophy and Theology, 
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since philosophers can only be accused of error, but theologians of 
heresy, and partly and more usefully, by the protection of Cardinal 
Bembo, that typical Renaissance humanist. Padua was near France, 
and all through the sixteenth century, a rational and sceptical 
tradit?--’""& Frenchmen who had been at Padua, continued as an 
under-cw¥r@ht ; as is well-known, similar veins of sombre speculation 
wefé. pl.:2‘8f the English Elizabethan derivation from Italy. Super- 
stition, Jorcery and magic accompanied a grave, haunting questioning, 
which was seldom allowed out in public, but continually reflected 
itself im the nature of what was written about Death and Mortality. 
All the main positions which were to be formulated in the seventeenth 
century, are in fact present in the sixteenth. It is because of this 
vision of the chasms yawning that the Index and the Censorship come 
in, not merely for the repression of Protestant errors, not very widely 
felt anywhere in Italy, but because the whole principle of private 
judgment gave equal encouragement to all kinds of extravagance, 
like those of Giordano Bruno. 

It is one of the many tragedies of the story that it was the inherit- 
ance of a good and true ideal of universality which moved men against 
Church and State in France, so that they could quite plausibly lose 
sight of the universal Church, and forget that she was the source of 
their own passion for a universal order resting on objective and 
universal truths. The age of reason which found its main home 
and its chief publicists in France was the counterpart of the 13th 
century ; a second attempt, to establish not on theology but on 
philosophy and the truths known to reason and observation, a 
permanent and good ordering of human life. In each age it is not 
that there is any French monopoly ; Albertus Magnus was a German 
and Aquinas an Italian, and Locke and Newton were Englishmen. 
But France was the sounding board, Frenchmen were the journalists, 
for the eighteenth century men called philosophes were journalists, 
men primarily concerned with immediate changes in the opinions 
of other people. 

All their activity took a special and virulent form because of a 
special historical occurrence. The Frenchmen of the XVIth 
century, notably Montaigne, had shown how even after so long 
and marked a divergence between philosophy, pursued independently 
of theology, and theology, the dualism, so far from making intoler- 
ance necessary, was itself an argument for tolerance ; scepticism 
could temper and balance faith in Montaigne and his friends. A 
naive optimism can be carried very far before it becomes a heresy. 
France was the only great country in Europe to emerge from the 
wars of religion with adherents of the different religions settling 
down to live together in toleration under the same crown. The 
German principle of Cujus regio ejus religio expressly dismissed and 
disavowed such an idea. Elsewhere there was the naked supremacy 
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of the stronger party, the Catholics suffering heavily in some countries, 
the Protestants in others. But in France the Edict of Nantes of 
Henry IV. in 1598 was a recognition that the unity and well being 
of the kingdom needed peace. The tragedy was that it was a treaty 
of peace, rather than peace itself. 

The great disaster of modern French history, the watershed from 
which so many and such long-lived evils were to flow, was the reversal 
of the policy of Henry IV. by his grandson, Louis XIV., on October 
17th, 1685. There was the deed which divided France, the deed 
whose sequel was the great French Revolution, which has rent not 
only France but Spain, and has scarred many other countries with 
wounds still acute to-day. If a more sensational title is sought for 
this paper, it might be called The Huguenots’ Revenge. For that 
is the core of the matter, that the more a man considers it, the bigger 
place will he give to the Huguenots in their exile, and particularly 
in Holland, the home of modern journalism. For the Huguenots 
found they could not revenge themselves as Protestants proclaiming 
Protestantism, but could undermine and destroy the whole fabric 
of their powerful enemies if they lifted the whole quarrel out of its old 
theological settings, where they had lost—none of them had answered 
Bossuet to any effect—and turned the whole flank of the French 
State and the French Church by representing them as local and 
groundless obstacles to the realisation of a generous and universal 
ideal. For it was by what was positive, not by what was destructive 
and sceptical, that the new movement came to command the 
energies of devoted men. 

The revocation of the Edict of Nantes brought its own lasting 
publicity with it. The Huguenots streamed out of France over a 
generation. They went to Prussia and brought a new middle-class 
element to the commerce of a state that was otherwise but an army 
and a peasantry. They came to England, in large numbers, and the 
Huguenot families, like the Bosanquets or the Romillys, have 
continually recurred in English life. One of these families, the 
Fourdriniers, produced the woman who gave birth to Cardinal 
Newman. But their main bases were Switzerland and Holland. 
It was a great irony that so few years after Colbert had been viewing 
the prosperity of the Dutch with so.much jealousy, gloomily noting 
that of the twenty thousand ships which carried the trade of the 
world, three-quarters were Dutch, and only some five or six hundred 
French, the policy of the French King should have given this huge 
accession of strength to Holland. The French Crown lost at least 
a hundred thousand subjects, who were the real wealth of the kingdom. 
It made implacable enemies of those who remained, as the majority 
of Huguenots did remain, outwardly conforming, and hating the 
system which had imposed on them a test they had not met. It 
made enemies of those who remained and were staunch. How 
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lively the wound remained in eighteenth century France emerged 
as soon as the Revolution broke out, and a decree was at once 
brought into the National Assembly, for the restitution of all pro- 
perties taken from the Huguenots by Louis XIV. Two years 
before the Revolution, the policy of repression had been finally 
abandoned with the Edict of Toleration. When Napoleon came to 
rule France he found nearly half a million Huguenots where there 
had been a million and a quarter when the Edict of Nantes was 
granted in 1598. It was a great reduction, due to a partly successful 
persecution, but it does not compare in thoroughness with the results 
achieved by the English Crown in reducing the Catholic body in 
this country from being the bulk of the nation in the XVIth century 
to some sixty thousand by 1800. It was a policy like all policies of 
religious persecution, which fluctuated and was applied at different 
pressures. For many years persuasion was generally believed in, 
and the great Pelisson fund was created to make it worth the 
Huguenots’ while to rejoin the main stream. To this fund, Louis 
himself contributed. The sum paid to each Huguenot who agreed 
to do business on these terms was no less than twelve-and-sixpence. 
But that did not exhaust the financial possibilities, because the 
Huguenots created a fund with which to win Huguenots back to 
the reformed truth, and a clever man moving about France, could 
make use of both societies. That the Huguenot fund could exist 
is one of many signs that the performance of the French Government 
lagged far behind its severe proclamations, but it remained true that 
a whole generation between 1660 and 1690, grew up thinking of the 
French State and the French Church as a blighting oppression on 
their lives. 

Let us consider one family. There existed in the sixteen sixties, 
in the South of France, a Huguenot minister with two sons, both in 
the Ministry. The elder of these sons, Pierre Bayle, had, like Gibbon, 
been for a short time a convert to the Church, but he had returned 
to the Huguenot ministry, and when the Protestant training colleges 
were suppressed in 1681, he was among the victims. The Calvinists 
of Rotterdam extended an invitation to the academic refugee. For 
the rest of his life Bayle lived in Rotterdam, to achieve lasting fame 
as the author of the book which is justly acclaimed as the Bible of 
the Age of Reason, the chief book of the French philosophes, Bayle’s 
Dictionary. It is a mine of good reading to-day, for Bayle was a 
most erudite man, with some sense of humour, and his book is a 
biographical dictionary in many folios, mainly about men since 1500. 
By 1750 there had been nine French editions of this folio work and 
two were dedicated to the Regent in the reaction against Louis XIV. 
The Dictionary came out in England in 1710, and again in 1734, 
and it originated the Biografia Britannica, the remote but direct 
parent of the Dictionary of National Biography. But its fame did not 
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come to it as a work of Protestantism, but a work of Rationalism, of 
the scepticism which corroded the ancient regime. Not unjustly 
did the French Jesuit Porre write of him a generation later : “‘Whence 
comes it and why such rapid progress among us of Libertinism and 
atheism ? It is to be explained by a man of superior and dominating 
genius, who of all the talents which make great men, lacks only that 
of restraint. He is always the enemy of religion whether he attacks 
it or appears to defend it. He boasts of faith only to degrade Reason, 
he vaunts Reason only to combat Faith.” 

Bayle’s method was to write immense footnotes, discussing the 
opinions and views of the men in his dictionary, and in this way he 
traversed the whole range of religious belief, and the point he laboured 
to prove over and over again, was that Religion has nothing to do 
with Morality, because he found: himself the victim of an immoral 
use of power by a religious man. By arguing whether in antiquity 
atheists were worse men than pagan idolators, he could urge his 
scepticism without antagonising his Calvinist patrons in Rotterdam. 
The more he put in against the Catholic clergy, the better pleased 
they were. William Law wrote, “It is not gasy to imagine the fatal 
effect that Mr. Bayle’s writings have had upon peoples’ minds by 
denying the power of reason and religion.” While Gibbon wrote 
admiringly, ‘‘ He proved that neither the way of authority nor the 
way of examination can afford the multitude any test of religious 
truth, and dexterously concluded that custom and education must 
be the sole ground of popular belief.’’ 

In Germany, a generation elapsed before Bayle made his disciples 
but they proved worth making. There was Lessing, who also 
thought morality independent of dogmatic belief, and the activity 
of enquiring more important than the result. He wrote, “if God 
offered all truth with His right hand and the everlasting impulse to 
find truth with His left hand, I should choose His left hand.”? This 
is perhaps the original source of the dictum about the Germans, 
that if there were two doors, one labelled to Heaven, and one 
to lectures about Heaven, all Germans would choose the second. 
But Bayle’s greatest disciple was Frederick II., King of Prussia, and 
it was a joint discipleship to Bayle which was the foundation of the 
long, if uncomfortable, friendship between Voltaire and Frederick. 
Bayle is a great figure, for he is a symbol and representative of a 
new movement of activity, very largely inspired by the motive of 
revenge, which continued in Holland, where the books and news- 
papers came from. The Dutch were not themselves particularly 
tolerant at that time, but they had an eye for business, and were 
glad that Amsterdam and Rotterdam should be great centres of the 
book and printing industry and should be to the early eighteenth 
century what London became to the nineteenth, the external base 
from which men could work against the Governments established 
in their own country. 
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How did Louis XIV. come to make this huge mistake ? 
Partly from the effect of England on his young mind, for when 
he was ten, his uncle, the King of England, had been beheaded by 
just this same Protestant middle-class, and his cousin, Charles II., 
had kept himself with difficulty in the saddle against their constant 
machinations. The Huguenots were loyal enough during the Fronde, 
but they might be dangerous any day. In the meantime their mere 
existence was an affront; they were waxing prosperous, and yet 
they were denying the King’s interpretation both of religion and 
of his own position. It was the Divine Right of Kings that was 
particularly outraged by any kind of dissent, and Louis was the 
supreme example of the Absolute Monarch created by the Renais- 
sance, and helped by the Reformation. Most of the later axioms 
of modern democracy are inheritances from the era of Renaissance 
Absolutism. The glorification of Man centred in the glorification 
of Man at his highest and most complete, the King, the ruler, the 
god-like one, partaking as ordinary men could not do, in the actual 
attributes of God, not merely reflecting but sharing in His omnipot- 
ence, and as Louis XIV. told the Dauphin in the guidance he wrote 
for him, partaking of the wisdom of God as well, receiving a special 
grace for the judgment of men and occasions. The King 
remained aman, but he showed what man could be; and the flat- 
terers of the Grand Monarch come in the pedigree of the excited hopes 
and enthusiasm for Man as Man. That the King should wield all 
authority was a logical deduction from the idea that he had a direct 
appointment and vocation from God whose own authority is absolute. 
Lutheran theory placed all religious matters under the Christian 
Prince. To-day, Lutheran apologists explain that this was always 
quite a different idea from subordination to the State, which might 
not be Christian ; but the Lutheran model, like the Russian Orthodox 
model, certainly put ideas into the heads of later rulers. To such 
rulers dissent was an affront, a criticism of themselves in a most 
delicate and vital matter, their own relationship to God. from which 
as they admitted gladly enough, all their authority came. The 
great apologists for Divine Right were concerned to bury forever the 
lingering idea that a King might be deposed, might be judged, by 
the Pope. Bodin in France was, at once, in the sceptical tradition, 
a rationalist, and an immense champion of the unlimited royal 
authority. Of Hobbes it is as true as it is relevant that a hatred of the 
Catholic Church was so much a master passion with him that it 
made him determined to construct such a theory of society as should 
leave no place for the Church at all. Pluralism of all kinds has had 
no greater enemy, because he wanted to construct a society of 
frightened atomised units all placing themselves, not under different 
authorities for different purposes, but totally under one. 

Whether kingly absolutism found its arguments from the Old 
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Testament, as in Filmer’s Patriarcha, or from the Roman Law, or 
from the new natural political philosophy, all the arguments which 
seemed to strengthen so unassailably the single authority of the 
King could be, and soon were, used to eliminate him. The Old 
Testament pointed to a chosen people, the Roman Emperor had 
emerged out of the Roman People and Republic, the philosophy of 
Hobbes and Locke had the logical implication that an arrangement 
made for the general advantage could, in fact, he reviewed if it was 
working badly. It was a mistake ever to have claimed so much, and, 
in particular, to have claimed a sovereignty so absolute. Just as the 
centralised administration of France, the power of the machine, 
survived the revolution and came out stronger than ever, so the 
royal absolutism was a complete psychological preparation for Jacob- 
inism, and for the Sovereign People, expressing its will and talking 
about its will, in all the glory of the common man putting on royal 
clothes and the royal vocabulary. 

This succession proved very important, and is very important now. 
Because the origins of anti-clericalism belong to a time when the 
Clergy were very firmly built in to the State ; so far from the Church 
being a counterpoise, she was a main agent. She was still, even in the 
worst period of subordination, an effective prevention of the full 
totalitarianism by which the ruling authority itself makes up the 
canons of morality and defines the end of human life, in the Nazi 
or Bolshevik manner. But she was thought of as essentially one with 
the State, giving content and direction to a particular régime, and 
as such she was attacked and eventually overthrown. The nineteenth 
century French anti-clericals were always afraid an alliance might 
come back. The revolution of 1830 was a preventive revolution : 
and the failure of the Second Republic in 1848, the ease with which 
Louis Napoleon brought back personal rule, was the chief event 
which made Renan despair of democracy. But it has become less 
and less true all the time either that clericalism is strong enough to 
inspire a modern bureaucratic Government, or that the kind of 
Governments which are most hostile to the Church are also the 
Governments most friendly to liberty. The opposite is the case, 
and it is an anachronism for anybody in the name of liberty, or in the 
interests of liberty, to be anti-clerical to-day. We as a nation are 
very slow and unwilling to recognise this; but it is nevertheless 
the truth. 

The Church fought on the whole a winning battle from the first 
Pentecost down to the fourteenth century. The test is that each 
century’s end saw the Church stronger than at the beginning. But 
from the fourteenth onwards to the nineteenth, the opposite is true, 
that each century saw a diminution. The great exception is that 
new countries were won outside Europe in the sixteenth century, 
when so much was lost in Europe itself. The nineteenth and twentieth 
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centuries, too, were great missionary centuries. But the main 
weakness has remained, an increasing dependence upon the favour 
of the secular State, and a danger of being involved in their secular 
quarrels. When Pope Innocent XI. tried to make Louis XIV. change 
his policy and show tolerance again, it was because a France with 
Huguenots in it was better for the Church also, and made Gallicanism 
more difficult. The King who persecuted the Huguenots was also 
the champion of Gallicanism, because both policies were ways 
of extending the royal authority over religion: an ambition and a 
quarrel in which the Church should never have been caught up. 
Douctas WooprurFr. 








A Ballade of Our Lady 
I 


Her, whom her Son so loves, address ! 

To her who pities women pray, 

To all men’s mothers’ Patroness, 

To Mary in her Month of May! 

Her ancient names rehearse to-day— 
Names of surpassing loveliness ! 

These heartbreak times true homage pay— 
Cry to Christ’s Mother your distress ! 


II 
O Sinners’ Refuge, sinners bless ! 
For them thy “ Jesu, mercy!” say ! 
O Home of Gold for shelterless 
And homeless ever open stay ! 
Star of the Sea, with steadfast ray 
Pilot poor souls that storms oppress 
O’er sunken reefs, past surge and spray ! 
Guide those that signal their distress ! 


III 
Ivory Tow’r, afford access 
To Saints ascending on their way ! 
Rose, beautiful beyond our guess, 
Smell sweet in Paradise for aye ! 
Shine, Star of Morn, when twilight’s gray, 
Illuminating Morn’s ingress— 
Ere the sun rise, refreshed and gay— 
For watchers wearying in distress ! 


ENVOI 
Queen, whom God’s Angel hosts obey, 
Hate conquer by goodwill’s caress, 
Fever by febrifuge allay, 
By hearts’ delight heal hearts’ distress ! 
ARTHUR SHEARLY CRIPPS. 
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LOOKING TOWARDS EUROPE 


REFLECTIONS ON FOREIGN POLICY 


N December 18th, 1944, Viscount Templewood delivered 

his first speech as a member of the House of Lords, in support 

of a motion of his own framing. That motion was the 
following : 





That the unifying forces of Europe stand in urgent need of strengthen- 
ing, and in particular that every European should be ensured of 
certain fundamental rights and liberties without which European 
civilization cannot continue. 


During the address he cited some details from his own experiences 
in Spain. He stressed the disastrous effects of the fear of German 
aggression felt by the Spaniards, with German armies manning 
their frontiers on the French side for four years. “‘I have seen,” 
he declared, “the numbing and the enervating effect that it has, 
even upon the strongest of men and even upon the finest characters.” 
But what had left the strongest possible impression upon the 
Ambassador was not this string of personal experiences : 


Worse than these personal incidents was the conviction that this 
terrible German trail was leaving behind it corruption, leaving 
behind it bitter hatreds and vendettas, and was steadily undermining 
all the moral standards of the life into which it instilled its poison. 
I do not believe that anyone who has not lived with those German 
influences around them can realise the moral devastation that they 
are leaving behind. wherever they are exercised. Indeed, when the 
final count is made against the Nazi régime, I believe that, great 
though the material devastation of Europe may be, posterity will 
say that the worst German crime was the studied destruction of all 
the moral values of Europe. 


1 The same argument is emphasized by Wladimir d’Ormesson, writing in Le Figaro 
for December 15th, 1944. M. d’Ormesson declares: “The greatest responsibility of 
the Germans is to have made of this war, spiritual corruption. It is in this that it resembles 
none of the previous wars. ‘I shall e them rot,’ has said Hitler. He has kept his 
word. In fact he has made rotten everything he has touched. He has overturned and 
perverted the most elementary notions of honour. He has made of cowardice a policy, 
of perjury a duty, of treachery a virtue. He has rewarded desertion. He has magnified 
the art of lying. More than anything, he has changed hatred into justice. Such is the 
unremitting evil of this man. It is because of him, and because of him alone, that the 
seas of hatred have surged on all sides, that man has become to man—and this in the most 
civilised part of the world and even within the same country—what the wolf is to the wolf. 
If we only ruins to restore the task would be easy. The truth is that we have a civiliza- 
tion to rebuild.” 

How acutely this problem Presents itself in French eyes may be seen in a passage from 
Joseph Kessel’s recent novel, “Army of Shadows,’’ written prior to the liberation of France. 
** France,” he says, “no longer has bread, wine, fire. But above all, she no longer has 
any law. Civil disobedience, individual or organized rebellion, have become duties to 
the Fatherland. The national hero is the under-coverman, the outlaw. He changes 
his domicile every week, every night. He lives under false names, false addresses, fa 
faces. Officials, members of the police, help the rebel. He finds accomplices even in the 
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It is against this sombre background that we have to approach 
the question of European reconstruction. How can these moral values 
be re-established ? Viscount Templewood continued : 

How can we give once again to Europe a backbone that will prevent 
it drifting into the invertebrate anarchy in which there is no hope, 
in which there is no chance of the better world which all of us wish 
to see at the end of the war, in which the state of Europe will be far 
worse than at the end of the first Thirty Years War, worse than at 
any moment since the Dark Ages and the break-up of the Roman 
Empire ? 

On the constructive side, the speaker had two proposals to bring 
forward. After dealing with the evident necessity of eliminating 
all German threats for the future and stressing the need of economic 
relief for the Continent, he spoke of the problem of putting a check 
upon anarchy : 

This is a terribly difficult problem after these years of almost com- 
plete material and moral devastation, a problem that is rather 
euphemistically called law and order. It may raise a whole series 
of difficult issues—the difficult issue of avoiding the setting up of 
Quisling Governments, the difficult issue of seeing a country drifting 
into gangster rule. 

We must strengthen the unifying forces of Europe—that is what the 
first proposal came to. We must learn to recognize and curb dis- 
ruptive forces, those forces which have gathered strength because 
of the wholesale demoralization brought about by Nazi occupation 
—a demoralization that’ was favourable to the growth of anarchic 
and selfish groups, intent on securing control of their countries, once 
the Nazi hold should be relaxed. The speaker warned his hearers 
that it is practically impossible for Englishmen to grasp the political 
realities in many continental countries ; that it is fatal to project 
into such politics “‘ our own habits of thought and our own termino- 
logy ” ; that is both stupid and perilous to divide people into “ Red ” 
and “ White.” “I believe,” he asserted, “‘ that in Spain, as in other 
parts of the Continent, the great body of the population, the ordinary 
men and women, are neither Red nor White. They are very much 
what they would be here, simple people who wish to live their lives 
free from foreign aggression from outside and free from civil war 
within.” 

His second proposition was that every European man and woman 
should be assured of certain fundamental rights and freedoms. 
Among these he mentioned: equality before the law, with no 
preferential treatment for members of one political party ; a unified 
and established system of justice, with safeguards against arbitrary 
Ministries. He violates regulations without giving it a thought. Prisons, executions, 


tortures, criminal attempts, surprise raids, flying bullets. . People. die and kill with 
naturalness. . . . The living France is all m the depths. It is towards the darkness that 


- its true and unknown face is turned. In the catacombs of revolt the people are creating 
their own light and finding their own law.” 
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arrest and imprisonment without trial ; no racial discrimination ; 
full religious liberty ; free admission to the professions and to public 
employment. To this list, other items might be added, such as 
freedom of discussion, freedom of movement, freedom of the Press. 
These, he contended, are “ basic liberties ; they are fundamental 
to European civilization, and if as a result of the peace we could 
obtain their acceptance by each country in Europe, we should have 
taken a long step forward to recreate the moral values of Europe 
that are now in such urgent danger.” 

The debate which followed this address contained many references 
to the points and proposals that have been urged by Christian 
authorities in the course of the war. 

Viscount Samuel explained in some detail the Seven Point Declara- 
tion, issued in October, 1943, in the U.S.A., and signed by one 
hundred and forty prominent Catholics, Protestants and Jews. He 
gave the headings of the seven points as follows : 

(1) The moral law must govern world order. 

(2) The rights of the individual must be assured. 

(3) The rights of oppressed, weak or colonial peoples must 
be protected. 

(4) The rights of minorities must be secured. 

(5) International institutions to maintain peace with justice 
must be organized. 

(6) International economic snepention must be developed. 

(7) A just social order within each State must be achieved. 

The Archbishop of York continued the discussion with a reference 
to the Joint Letter to the Times (December 21st, 1940)—signed by 
Cardinal Hinsley, together with the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, and the Moderator of the Free Churches—a letter which 
accepted the “ Five -Peace Points” of Pius XII. as the true basis 
of a just and honourable peace. Subsequently, the Bishop of Chichester 
reminded the Upper House of the vigorous resistance of Christians 
on the Continent to Nazi doctrines and aggression and spoke warmly 
of the great lead of Pope Pius XII. This speech was so admirable 
throughout that we may be permitted the quotation of two or three 
of its paragraphs : 

Men of all the Churches have stood together against dictatorship, 
and have stood side by side with the men of the resistance movements. 
I do not say that the Church opposition has been on the same scale 
in every country ; in some it is almost total, in others it is a minority. 
But the point is that all over Europe, from Trondhjem to Athens, 
from Stalingrad to Toulouse, there is this great Church opposition 
to the Nazis. All over Europe there is a network of organized Chris- 
tian bodies, Catholic, Protestant and Orthodox, giving witness to 
those fundamental rights and liberties without which European 
civilization cannot continue. The principles which have directed 
and are directing the Church opposition to Nazi dictatorship in the war 

are not likely to be abandoned when reconstruction begins, and there 
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is every reason to look for the continued co-operation of Christians 
of all churches in following the same principles up. 

Allow me to remind your Lordships of various statements—I will 
quote only one—made by the Pope on the principles of reconstruction. 
There was his first Encyclical at the beginning of the war, Summi 
Pontificatus ; there were his famous five points on Christmas Eve, 
1939, and his subsequent allocutions to the Cardinals. His most 
recent plea for co-operation between Roman Catholics and other 
Christians was made on the fifth anniversary of the war, September 
1st, pointing to the misery into which the spirit of violence and the 
domination of force have plunged mankind. Speaking of the co- 
operation of men of different camps as “‘ companions in arms for the 
great enterprise of reconstructing a world which has been shaken 
to its foundations,” he said : 

** There could be nothing more natural or more timely ; nothing 
—given the necessary precautions—more proper for all those who 
pride themselves on the name of Christian and who profess their 
faith in Christ, with a life conforming exactly to His laws. This 
disposition and readiness to work together in a spirit of genuine 
brotherly harmony not only answers to the moral obligation to fulfil 
one’s civic duty, but rises to the dignity of a postulate of conscience, 
sustained and guided by the love of God and of one’s neighbour, 
with added strength given by the warning signs of the moment and 
by the intensity of effort called for in order to save the nations.” 

I have devoted this space to the Lords’ debate because of the 
appreciation of Christian principles which it revealed and for its 
sensitiveness to one major problem of our foreign policy. The motion 
spoke of the unifying forces of Europe. What are these? All those 
that stand for the eventual reign of law and order, for the remaking 
of Europe with the minimum of violence and with at least a good, 
solid modicum of liberty, both individual and for groups, racial, 
religious and national. They include not only liberal and progressive 
elements but also, and very definitely, conservative factors. Nowa- 
days—thanks to short-term propaganda and the prevailing wind 
blowing from the Left—the word “conservative” has become 
somewhat suspect. It is vaguely—at times quite wickedly—identified 
with “reaction.” Indeed, in certain political surroundings, a 
“reactionary” can be defined as someone who is to the political 
** Right ” of the person framing the definition. Stalin, for example, 
is a reactionary in the eyes of the Trotskyites. This current deprecia- 
tion—in our Press and propaganda—of the term “ conservative ” 
is both unfortunate and unreal. It is unfortunate for the reason that 
it is the conservative elements on the Continent which have opposed 
the most effective internal opposition to Nazi barbarity and fury. 
It is unreal, because what most of all appeals to the continental about 
Britain is precisely its conservatism. In European eyes, Britain is 
a conservative, that is a stable and balanced, Power, and the people 
of Britain are a sane and stable people. They may think us a queer 
folk ; they certainly regard us as a sound and stable folk. It is 
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this British stability that provokes admiration ; on it rests a great 
part of our prestige. When we talk its language, then they under- 
stand ; but when we let ourselves be bemused into the woolly speech 
of this or the other continental -ism, then they are bewildered ; they 
consider us either stupid or hypocritical. Throughout the nine- 
teenth century, when almost every continental nation went through 
the experience of revolution, Britain presented to the world a picture 
of stability and national unity. We succeeded in developing— 
and this is what appeals to them—gradually and within the bounds 
of law; in securing progress without having to jettison valuable 
tradition ; in enjoying a liberty that did not involve disorder or 
disunion. 

Conservative elements, from their very nature, are rarely violent. 
Their opposition to tyranny may well be passive rather than active. 
Indeed, much of the resistance to the Nazis in the countries they 
have occupied has been of this kind. It has been the resistance of 
men and women, holding on to the way of life they know and value, 
to the beliefs that are dear to them, to those human ties of kin and 
association which are fundamental in their lives. Such, for example, 
‘tthe widespread resistance of Christians in Norway and Denmark, 
in Belgium and Holland ; such the stubborn resistance of the Polish 
peasants ;. such, in general, the stand against Nazism sponsored by 
the Catholic Church, with the active co-operation of many Protestant 
churches. . 

In Norway, admittedly, and in Denmark too, opposition to Nazi 
oppression has centred round the Protestant churches. In Holland 
it has been closely linked with the joint resistance of the leaders of 
the Catholic Church and the Dutch Reformed Churches. In Germany 
and Austria, the most effective barrier to the growth and spread 
of Nazi influence has been just this Christian resistance, Christian 
passive resistance. In France, the situation was complicated by the 
existence of the Vichy Government, with the result that Christians 
were for a long time divided in their allegiance. But in France too 
there is evidence of strong opposition of this kind. 

To return, for a moment, to Germany and Austria. It is well- 
known that many German Catholic bishops have denounced the 
evil doctrines and practices of the Nazis during the war. Whatever 
the attitude they have felt themselves compelled to adopt towards 
the war itself, it is perfectly clear what is their general attitude 
towards Nazism. If anything sound and healthy does survive the 
war inside Germany, this will be due to the influence and vigilance 
of the Catholic Church, always adding in association with the Church 
the members of the Lutheran Confessional Church which has steadily 
refused to become Erastian. The sermons and pastoral letters of 
Cardinal Faulhaber of Munich, of Bishop von Galen in Miinster, 
of Archbishop Griéber of Freiburg, have been widely publicized, 
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both in Germany and abroad. But here are one or two testimonies 
to the importance of this Catholic resistance. They are taken from 
sources that are not Catholic and may thus claim a even greater 
objectivity. The first is the statement of the scientist, Albert Einstein, 
made several months ago : 


When the Revolution came in Germany, I looked to the Universities 
to defend it, knowing that they had always boasted their devotion 
to the cause of truth. But no, the Universities immediately were 
silenced. Then I looked to the great editors of the newspapers whose 
flaring editorials in days gone by had proclaimed their love of freedom, 
and they, like the Universities, were silenced in a few short weeks. 
Then I looked to the individual writers who as literary guides of 
Germany had written much and often concerning the praise of freedom 
in modern life : they too were mute. Only the Church stood squarely 
in the path of Hitler’s campaign for suppressing truth. I never had 
any special interest in the Church before now, but I now feel a great 
affection and admiration, because the Church alone had the courage 
and persistence to stand for intellectual truth and moral freedom. 
I am forced, then, to confess that what I once despised I now praise 
unreservedly. 


A second quotation is complementary. It comes from “ Behind the 
Steel Wall,’ a book written by Arvid Fredborg, who was Berlin corres- 
pondent of the Swedish paper, Svenska Dagbladet, “i 1941-1943. 
His verdict is as follows : 


With its close-knit organization, the Catholic Church has succeeded 
in saving a good deal of German. civilization and spiritual freedom 
from the voracious appetite of the National Socialist Party, . 
Leading Protestants have drawn nearer to Catholicism, and it is 
not too much to talk of a landslide in its favour. 


In the third place, and finally, here is part of a summing-up of the 
religious situation in Austria, contributed by Left-wing Austrian 
circles in Stockholm to the paper, Svenska Morgonbladet, in October, 
1944. It was quoted at greater length in the Monts Editorial 
Comments for November-December, 1944. Here are one or two 
sentences from that account : 


The Catholic Church has opened a genuine offensive against Nazism, 
and there is not a single National Socialist who does not realise that 
the Church is his most outspoken enemy. 

She is waging a bitter fight against the Hitler Youth and other 
National Socialist organisations. . . . 

The faithful are exhorted from the pulpit to be charitable and 
humane and the violence and barbarity of National Socialism are 
energetically condemned. 

One of the most fearless antagonists of Hitlerism is the Archbishop 
of Salzburg. Great congregations fill Salzburg Cathedral to hear 
this exceptional preacher. The Archbishop’s sermons have con- 
verted many who had been corrupted by National Socialism. 


Quite apart from this resistance to Nazism oh religious and human 
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grounds, the only political opposition inside Germany would appear 
to come from what are loosely “ conservative” circles. The plot 
of July 20th, 1944, was a plot of generals and high military officers. 
The Russians have not hesitated to establish a Free German Com- 
mittee, again largely composed of senior military officers. In 
Germany, Socialist opposition is quiescent or non-existent ; and 
whatever German Communists there may be are not sufficiently 
organized to take action. Here, in Britain, we have been slow to 
recognize these realities. 

Man is doubtless a political animal but the majority of men soon 
sicken of politics. When, as in Britain, political life has been cana- 
lised into the rule of Parliament and law, with its balance of parties 
working under a Constitution and subject to public criticism and 
popular election, politics settle down into their due place. But when, 
as on the Continent, men are being continually harried by the whips 
of ideologies and the scorpions of -isms, when political considerations 
are brought into the smallest details of their lives, then their chief 
desire is to be rid of all this political business, and to be left alone to 
lead their existence in a human manner. The majority of Europeans 
are neither Left nor Right, but just humanly in the middle ; interested 
in their family concerns, in work and livelihood, in the chances of a 
reasonable security. They are more concerned that the authorities 
shall leave them in peace than what precise shade or colour those 
authorities are. To insist that the various maqguis or active resistance 
movements shall dictate what form of Government the liberated 
countries are to have is to overlook the position of the great majority 
of the citizens of those countries, that is, to proceed in a thorovghly 
undemocratic way. To imagine that countries which have suftered 
from an overdose of Nazism will find their satisfaction and salvation 
in a contrary overdose of Left-wing totalitarianism is gravely to 
ignore the position and most urgent wishes of the great majority who 
want not more politics or even different politics, but less politics. 
They want security; they want liberty; they want to breathe 
and live and work. Politics which hamper these simple aspirations 
are a curse rather than a remedy or a blessing. 

This is borne out by an extract from a Liberal Italian paper, 
L’Opinione, in its editorial for January 8th, 1945. The title of the 
editorial is, ‘‘ What will the North of Italy say?” Here are two 
paragraphs from the article : 

We are too ready to suppose that the North wind will be a wind 
of revolution or rather of villainy, this time anti-Fascist. We believe 
and hope that the North wind will be a wind of common sense and 
will to work. We do not believe in revolution, not even when it is 
Communist. The Italian people is too civilised to start a revolution 
seriously, too intelligent to start a revolution which would deprive 


us of our food to-day and our capital with which to begin work 
to-morrow. Those who point to the industrial proletariat of the 
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North believing it to be less thoughtful than the agricultural prole- 
tariat of the South, are making a big mistake. 

I think that, when the first dramatic moment of liberation and 
the hour of inevitable vengeance have passed, it will not be a cry 
for a republic, for Socialism, for a purge, nor even for a Constituent 
Assembly or a plebiscite that will reach us from the North, but the clear 
and explicit demand of active common sense ; discuss what you like, 
but leave us to work in peace. 

Along with this tendency to neglect the great majority of ordinary 
Europeans, largely non-political or not very political, and thoroughly 
nauseated with the vast overdose of politics they have been com- 
pelled to swallow in the past two decades, goes another tendency, this 
time to imagine that the resistance movements in occupied countries 
deserve to run their country after liberation on the grounds that they 
fought for it under occupation. All honour, of course, to those 
who have challenged and fought the enemy. But the situation has 
varied from one country to the next. In France, the F.F.I. and the 
maquis included men of every political background. In the Balkan 
countries the control of the resistance movement was more obviously 
in Communist hands. In France the forces of resistance did definitely 
fight against the Germans. But in Greece, to take but one example, 
this is not so evident. The E.L.A.S. was far more concerned with 
preparing for a coup d’état after liberation than with active operations 
against the occupying troops. 

-At one period of the war the decision was taken of supplying arms 
and ammunition to whatever forces were willing to oppose the 
Germans. As a short-term policy, there was no doubt much in its 
favour. Viewed in a longer perspective, it held several dangers. 
Some of these dangers are now being realised. To begin with, 
there was the problem occasioned by the existence of armed forces 
within a liberated country. Theoretically, everything was simple. 
These armed forces would lay down these arms and submit them- 
selves to the returning Government. In Belgium, this was accom- 
plished after a slight period of embarrassment. Except for a small 
display of opposition, the resistance groups have submitted. The 
position in France is not yet clear. The de Gaulle Government has 
drafted large numbers of the F.F.I. into the regular French armies, 
but it appears that resistance groups, still armed, control large areas 
in the South of France ;_ the possibilities of a clash between Govern- 
ment and F.F.I. are not yet removed. Yet, it is obvious that you 
cannot get back to orderly and genuine “ democratic ’’ Government 
so long as there continue to exist armed forces, subject to individual 
or party control, within the nation. 

This intitial danger is many times increased when such armed 
forces are employed for a political coup d’état. This is what actually 
happened in Greece. E.L.A.S.—we have grown familiar with 
the lettering, it is the military wing of the so-called National Greek 
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Movement, E.A.M.—penetrated into Attica and Athens after the 
retirement of the Germans ; it occupied strategic positions ; it got 
ready for a revolution. This attempt was foiled by energetic British 
action on the spot and by the determined attitude of the British 
Government which had been aware since the middle of 1943 of the 
real character of E.A.M. and E.L.A.S. and had already had trouble 
through this double movement among the Greek contingents serving 
in the Near East. The British public has now learnt sufficiently 
the facts of the case. But, in the original Commons’ debate in 
December, 1944, and in the columns of some British newspapers, 
a woeful misunderstanding of the position was only too manifest. 
Rarely, for example, can the Times have been so unhappy and so 
ill-judged in its approach to an international problem. These 
various sources informed us that E.A.M.—E.L.A.S. controlled most 
of Greece, were supported by something like 80 per cent. of the Greek 
populace, and that their demand for almost half of the posts in the 
Government (these the most important) was perfectly reasonable. 
This attitude adopted by a section of British politicians and pressmen 
will surely rank as a classic example of British misunderstanding of 
the situations of other peoples. Not for us to assess this blend of 
ignorance, bemusement and, just possibly, malice. However, the 
outspoken letters of British soldiers campaigning against the E.L.A.S., 
printed in the Manchester Guardian and the Daily Herald, have helped 
to clear the air. The sorry thing is that there should have been 
so much thick air that needed clearing. The Foreign Office publica- 
tion of the declarations, issued by various Labour and Trades Union 
bodies in Greece, which dissociated themselves from the political 
coup d’état of E.A.M. set a seal on this interpretation. Speaking on 
the Athens Radio on January 12th, the Regent, Archbishop 
Dhamaskinos, made the position very plain. 


I believe I explain the situation truthfully in assuring you that 
to-day’s clash is entirely due to the fact that armed forces wished to 
assume complete power. Because, however, they realised that by 
peaceful means and democratic measures they could not secure the 
desired results, and because when called on to express their will freely, 
the people would never approve of revolution, they used force and 
the taking by surprise of unarmed people to achieve their ambition. 
The rebels continually talk about freedom, but the nation never denied 
them freedom. On the contrary, they have denied it to all not 
agreeing with them, that is the majority of the Greek people. 


Mr. Churchill’s description of the projects of these people as “‘ swindle- 
democracy ” and his assertion that democracy is not a harlot to be 
courted by a tommy-gun at some remote street-corner were not 
inapt. What has turned the people against them—perhaps more 
than anything else—is their callous taking of Greek civilian hostages, 
and their subsequent refusal to release them. It is our hope, though 
experience might suggest it will be a slender hope, that those who 
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spoke or wrote of these brigands as the gallant friends of democracy 
will be more cautious for the future. 

From Greece we pass to Yugoslavia, where it is perhaps not so 
easy to adjudge the situation. But we ought to remind ourselves 
that Yugoslavia, like Poland, is one of the test-countries of this war. 
After members of the Cvetkovié Government had signed the Tri- 
partite Pact in March, 1941, the Serb people rose against them. 
A new Government was formed under General Simovi¢. Yugo- 
slavia was attacked and overrun. The Government took refuge 
abroad, with the young king. General Mihajlovié remained behind 
as Minister of War to direct resistance to the Germans. After the 
Nazi invasion of Russia a new factor emerged. Further to the North 
resistance began to be offered under various leaders, all of whom have 
given themselves the enigmatic title of “‘ Tito.” The present holder 
is a Croat, Josip Broz, a man trained in Communist technique in 
Moscow who fought in an International Brigade during the Spanish 
civil war. The Allies at first supplied arms and ammunition to 
Mihajlovié and Broz. Later, owing to the greater pugnacity of 
the Broz partisans, they suspended supplies in the case of Mihajlovié 
and increased them to the advantage of Broz. The Tito movement 
enjoyed considerable radio publicity. This was provided for them 
by the Soviet Government which set up the so-called “‘ Free Yugo- 
slavia Station ” at Tiflis in the Caucasus ; more recently, it has been 
transferred to Belgrade. ' 

The Tito movement has developed on the lines of E.A.M. It did 
more fighting against the Germans but, at the same time, it did 
terrorise the peasantry and did attack other national groups, among 
them the Serbian Chetniks of Mihajlovi¢é. Like E.A.M., it is Com- 
munist at its centre and completely Communist in its control, though 
among its members are men of every political background—men 
who have been drawn into the movement on personal and patriotic 
grounds. It has gathered strength partly because the Chetniks, 
since 1943, have contented themselves with a passive réle and, in 
part also, owing to the continual changes in the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment abroad. It is reasonably evident that the Tito movement, 
from early on, was more than a national resistance movement. Like 
E.A.M., it was determined to secure control of Yugoslavia. 

Latterly, the chief post in the Yugoslav Government was entrusted 
to M. Suba8i¢é, a Croat, not a Serb, who was persuaded to return 
from the United States. M. Subasié has entered into an agreement 
with the Tito movement. It is this agreement that King Peter 
found himself loath to accept. In the first place, he did not want 
a Regency Council appointed from elsewhere, and he distrusted the men 
proposed by the Tito movement. In the second place, he did not 
see his way to underlining the arrangements suggested by the Tito 
administration for the interim Government of Yugoslavia. A new 
agreement has been reached, but remember, on this point, the king was 
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the guardian of democratic ideas, not the Tito leaders. For, as it 
stands, the country will be run until an election can be held by the 
Anti-Fascist Council of National Liberation,” and only those candi- 
dates will be allowed to stand in the election who have previously 
subscribed to the programme of the Tito movement Here we 
have yet another example of a political party which has used the 
opportunity of the war to grow in strength and intends to employ 
that strength to secure control—a control which it knows perfectly 
well it could not secure through normal, constitutional methods. 
The Observer is not, as a rule, critical of Russia and her associates. 
Yet, on January 7th, it analysed the Yugoslav situation as follows : 


The agreement between Tito and Suba%ié envisages a rather com- 
plicated constituent arrangement but a closer study of its provisions 
seems to show that no non-Communist Yugoslav party will, according to it, 
have a chance to play a legal part in Yugoslav political life. 

The Yugoslav Government is, according to the final communiqué 
about the Tito-Subasi¢é talks, to be formed out of representatives of 
the new national and federal units (not the parties) of Yugoslavia. 

“It is agreed,”’ the communiqué goes on, “ to bring into it indivi- 
duals of different political orientation, provided that they support the 
basic aspirations of the Movement of National Liberation.” It appears, 
therefore, that the only party which, as such, can claim representation 
in the Government is the Communist Party, which controls the 
Movement of National Liberation. 

The legislative power in the liberated areas of Yugoslavia is at 
present exercised by the Anti-Fascist Council of National Liberation, 
in which also no other party is represented. 

According to the amended Subaii¢-Tito agreement, this Anti- 
Fascist Council is to retain full legislative power until a future con- 
stituent assembly to be elected three months after complete liberation 
has finished its work. Jt is also to define the electoral method by which - 
that constituent assembly is to be elected. ‘These two provisions, it is widely 
feared, may rob the constituent assembly of power to lead the country 
back to real democracy. 


This is one appraisal of the difficult situation in Yugoslavia. True, 
efforts have been made to legalize relations between the Tito move- 
ment and the Yugoslav Government, which have resulted in the 
SubaSi¢-Tito agreement, already referred to. Incidentally, both 
the Croat Peasant Party (the strongest political group in pre-war 
Croatia and the party to which M. SubaSi¢é belongs) and the Serbian 
Democratic Party have rejected the agreement. There is in it every 
appearance of an attempt to foist upon the Southern Slavs a system 
and a Government, in the fashioning of which they will have little 
say and over which, once fashioned, they can exercise little control. 
Yugoslavia provides us with one major foreign problem from which 
we cannot, in conscience, easily dissociate ourselves. And yet its 
solution will be complicated by the fact that Russian interests in that 
region are more evident than they were in Greece. 

Joun Murray. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE ECHO OF A DISCUSSION 
“THE NEW PHYSICS AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF CATHOLICS ” 
I. From Professor Sir Edmund Whittaker, F.R.S. 


HE address to the Newman Association on “‘ The New Physics and 

the Philosophy of Catholics,” which was printed in THe MontH 
of March-April, has had the honour of a notice from my learned friend 
Fr. Aelred Whitacre, O.P., in the July-August number. Fr. Aelred 
disapproves of some things I said, and I must now ask the Editor of THE 
Mont for permission to reply to the criticisms. 

The main question at issue is the relation of metaphysics to physics. 
Is it necessary, in order to build up a system of metaphysics, to make use of 
knowledge derived from experience of the external material world, i.e., 
physical knowledge ? Or is metaphysics based solely on intuitive logical 
truths such as “‘ The whole is greater than its part,” which are independent 
of physics? The former was the position I took up in the address which 
Fr. Whitacre attacks. He does not, however, go to the extreme of the 
second position, but admits that a certain amount of knowledge derived 
from experience of the external world is required for metaphysics ; he 
claims, however, that this knowledge, which is of a naive and intuitive 
character, has quite as high a degree of certainty as the intuitive. logical 
truths ; and that metaphysics, based on these foundations, has an absolute 
certitude, and is entitled to sit in judgment on physical science as commonly 
taught in Universities and schools, and to reject as false any parts of it 
which do not agree with the metaphysician’s preconceived ideas. 

It will be convenient to have a name for the doctrine that metaphysics 
affords a means of determining whether a physical statement about the 
material external world is true or not: I shall venture to call it paleo- 
scholasticism. The classical manifestation of palzo-scholasticism was 
the trial of Galileo? ; and now Fr. Whitacre affirms his own adherence 
to the palzo-scholastic creed quite plainly. “ Aristotelian metaphysics 
was not a frame made originally to fit the picture of Aristotelian physics,” 
he says, “it is the other way round. Aristotelian metaphysics is the 
picture . . . . the new physics is a new frame . . . . the new frame does 
not quite fit or suit the picture . . . . the new frarne therefore must be 


1 May I take this opportunity of correcting an error in Fr. Whitacre’s description of 
two of my writings, which might cause difficulty if anyone wished to refer to them? He 
speaks of the ‘‘ Guthrie lecture ” on “‘ The Beginning and End of the World.” Actually 

e Guthrie lecture was on “ Chance, Freewill, and Necessity, in the scientific conception 
of the Universe,’ and was published in the Proceedings of the Physical Society, 55 (November, 
1943)» PP. 459-471. “‘ The Beginning and End of the World ” is a different work, bei 
Riddell lectures delivered in the University of Durham and published by the Oxfor 
University Press as a separate booklet. . 

2 Let me recall two sentences from the condemnation of 1633 : 

Che il Sole sia centro del Mondo, et immobile di moto locale, é proposizione assurda e falsa in filosofia. 

Che la terra non sia centro del mondo, né immobile, ma che si move etiandio di moto diurno, é parimenti 
propositione assurda, e falsa in filosofia. 
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modified and made to fit the picture.” That-is to say, the profe rs 
of physics in the Universities are not to be believed when they m. 
statements about the external material world, unless their statemc . 
accord with Aristotelian metaphysics. As they definitely do not so accc 

a controversial situation has arisen. 

To look into the matter, we must first enquire into the status of tl. 
propositions, based on observation of the external world, which Fr. Whita- 
admits to be needed for the construcuon of his metaphysics. He den. 
that these propositions belong to physics. But any statement about tr 
nature or motion of material bodies is a physical statement, and the: 
particular propositions, as we meet them in Aristotle, are certainly physical 
propositions : they differ from modern physical propositions only in that 
they are conclusions drawn immediately—such as would occur to a child 
—without anything of the nature of testing or measurement. When 
Fr. Whitacre asserts that the metaphysics based on them has a higher 
degree of certitude than modern physics, he is in fact asserting that the 
naive and uncritical impressions of the external material world which 
were current 2,000 years ago are more to be trusted than the refined 
and critical knowledge which has been won by three centuries of careful 
experimentation. 

But are they ? Take a simple example, say, water contained in a vessel. 
The naive impression of it is that it is homogeneous and continuous within 
the volume which it occupies, that is to say, there are no gaps or irregu- 
larities or diversities in it. The modern physical account of it is that 
it is constituted of an enormous multitude of individual elementary 
particles—electrons, protons, and neutrons,—which are not in contact 
but are separate from each other, their distances apart being large in © 
comparison with their own dimensions. A metaphysic which is partly 
based on the naive conception would naturally be incompatible with the 
more refined conception ; and this simple illustration indicates the nature 
of the conflict between the palzo-scholastic metaphysicians and the 
physicists of to-day. | 

The particular battlefield to which Fr. Whitacre draws attention as 
one where the conflict is acute, is the philosophy of motion, where he 
quotes St. Thomas. Now everything that St. Thomas says regarding the 
philosophy of motion is taken, lock, stock and barrel, from Aristotle ; 
the text on which Fr. Whitacre discourses, namely omne quod movetur ab 
alio movetur, is simply Aristotle’s dvdyxn wav 7d xwovtpevov in’ddAor 
xwetrOar. We can therefore by-pass St. Thomas, leaving his name out 
of the discussion, and speak only of the true author of Fr. Whitacre’s 
convictions, namely Aristotle. 

Aristotle’s philosophy of motion is expounded chiefly in his Physics. 
This work does not treat of the subjects which make up most of physics 
to-day—sound, light, heat, electricity, and magnetism: it is concerned 
only with the most fundamental topic in physics, namely motion. The 
treatment is definitely metaphysical in character ; but it does not, as 
Fr. Whitacre would have us believe, deduce its metaphysical conclusions 
solely from self evident primitive indisputable axioms which are obvious 
to every rational being: on the contrary, it refers frequently to observa- 
tions of the flight of projectiles, the fall of bodies to the earth, the evapora- 
tion of water into steam, the tendency of fire to rise upwards, etc. The 
metaphysics of motion, in short, is based by Aristotle on physics: and 
admiration for his genius—which is perhaps nowhere more brilliantly 
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dis»xayed than in the subtle and long-sustained argument of this book— 
43st not blind us to the fact that much of this physics is not derived either 
‘m2 indisputable common notions or from observation and experiment, 
“<t: is just guesswork, and erroneous guesswork at that. 

‘faving established in the Physics his metaphysics of motion, Aristotle 
-gceeds in the De Celo to deduce conclusions about the system of the 
wrld. The metaphysics is that accepted by Fr. Whitacre; but the 

»simclusions which Aristotle derivea’vom it are now known to be contrary 
‘yg well-ascertained facts. For instance, he concluded that the heavenly 
wodies cannot be subject to gravitation (or to levitation, which he regarded 
as equally real with gravitation), and that they cannot be constituted of 
the same kind of matter as the earth. Will the palzo-scholastics venture 
to defend these conclusions to-day ? 

Having seen that Aristotle’s metaphysics did in fact depend to some 
extent on physics, let us revert to the question of St. Thomas’s attitude. 
In the address to the Newman Association, I quoted his words that meta- 
physics “‘ presents itself as an object of study after physics to us, who arrive 
at the knowledge of things immaterial by means of things sensible.” 
Fr. Whitacre, by an interpretation which seems to me to do violence to 
the plain meaning of the passage, argues that this does not imply any 
dependence of metaphysics on physics. But indications of St. Thomas’s 
views can be multiplied. For instance, in the Summa contra Gentiles’ he 
tells us that metaphysics is “ the last of the parts of philosophy to be studied,” 
because “‘ it is necessary to have a previous knowledge of many things.” 
Surely this is inconsistent with Fr. Whitacre’s contention that the whole 
of metaphysics follows by deductive reasoning from a few self-evident 
axioms : if it did, it would surely come first, not last, in the order of study, 
and it waquid not be necessary to have “a previous knowledge of many 
things.” Is it not evident that in St. Thomas’s view, metaphysics starts 
from the fragmentary aspects of knowledge gained in the various separate 
sciences (including physics) and goes beyond them to discover the deeper 
oe and unifying principles of the cosmos? And if so, it may reason- 

— be expected that revolutionary advances in the separate sciences, 
such as have in fact taken place, may afford new light and enrichment 
in the comprehension of the whole. Perhaps nothing would have dis- 
pleased St. Thomas so much as the knowledge that centuries after his 
death, his palzo-scholastic followers would encrust his writings on scientific 
subjects with a petrified infallibility. 

With Fr. Aelred’s love of what has come down to us from the past I 
fully sympathise : as for instance with his paleowhittakerian preference 
for the older spelling of our family name. I share his profound admiration 
for Aristotle, without going so far as to retain those parts of the Aristotelian 
philosophy of motion which are demonstrably false. ? 


1 Book I, Chap. IV. 

# I have not taken up Fr. Sn $ article in detail: but perhaps I may be allowed 
to mention that his comments -245) on my explanation of the substantial form 
of rock-salt are based on a misun Goma g of what I wrote. The bricks to which I referred 
were not material bricks of baked clay, but geometrical figures (cubes in fact) introduced 
in order to describe the architecture of the rock-salt molecules. 

E.T.W. 
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II. From Father Aelred Whitacre, O.P. 


ib the above notice Sir Edmund Whittaker has honoured me by replying 
to some of the criticisms I made on his article printed in THE Monrtn, 
for March-April, 1944. 

Before passing any comment upon the above notice I must apologise 
to Sir Edmund for having mixed up the Guthrie lecture with the Riddell 
lectures. This is all the more blameworthy seeing that when I wrote the 
criticism upon his article I had both sets of his lectures before me, and 
by sheer inadvertence mixed them up in referring to them. 

The main question at issue is the relation of metaphysics to physics. 
Now if by physics is meant. knowledge derived from the external material 
world, then metaphysics is based upon physics. My contention is how- 
ever that the simplest knowledge such as all men, and even a child, can 
derive from observation of the external world is sufficient in order that 
metaphysics may state, elucidate, and elaborate its fundamental principles. 
There is no need of the refined and learned knowledge of modern physics 
in order to attain to the notion of “ being ” and of its properties,—some- 
thing, unity, truth, and goodness ; and of the first self-evident principles of 
identity, of non-contradiction, of sufficient reason, etc. The datum of 
experience on which metaphysics is primarily based is provided by the 
evidence of the senses which is earlier than scientific observation, infinitely 
more certain than the inductions of the sciences, and placed by nature 
at the disposal of every man, and consists of truths so simple that they are 
universally and absolutely valid, so immediate and evident that their 
certainty exceeds that of the best established scientific conclusions. We 
should of course bear in mind that the absolutely evident truths which 
constitute the primitive and fundamental datum of metaphysics must be 
carefully distinguished from certain interpretations of experience drawn 
from unscientific observation which are nothing more than pseudo- 
scientific statements. 

Let us take the example, given by Sir Edmund, of water contained 
in a vessel. The ‘ naive’ unscientific conception of the water is quite 
sufficient for acquiring the notion of being ; the mind perceives immediately 
that the water is what it is and is not the vessel, i.e., water is by itself con- 
stituted in its own specific nature (principle of identity) ; from this is derived 
the negative formula ; “ water cannot be what it is and not what it is ” 
(principle of non-contradiction). A third formula results from this: “ water 
cannot be at the same time and in the same sense determined in two 
different ways”; it cannot be hot and cold, for what is hot as such is 
the opposite of what is cold and by its very nature is not-cold. This 
prepares the way for a fourth formula: “if it is a contradiction to say 
** cold water is hot,” it is no contradiction to say “ water is red” since 
the attribute in this case is of a different order. Water can be red without 
ceasing io be water. But there is a contradiction in terms if we say : 

** water by what constitutes it in its own nature is red,” for what deter- 
mines water to be water is something different than what determines it 
to be red. It cannot be said that it belongs to the essence of water to be 
red. Hence this fourth formula may be stated as follows: ‘ That which 
is predicated of a being without belonging to it as constituting it in its 
nature does not have its raison d’étre within itself.” 

Thus, all these fundamental principles are immediately and naturally 
inferred by the mind as having absolute truth, because of the objective 
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evidence of their truth ; and they are the result of the ‘ naive ’ conception 
of water in a vessel. The truths above formulated are truths of common 
sense, and they are infinitely more certain than the best established scientific 
conclusion. A conclusion of modern physics states that water contained 
in a vessel is constituted of particles—electrons, protons, neutrons=which 
are not in contact but are separate from each other, etc. ; Now, this 
scientifically established truth has not so great certitude as any one of the 
truths of common sense formulated above, namely the principles of identity, 
of non-contradiction, and of sufficient reason. This should be obvious 
since these latter have absolute truth (the opposite of which is unthinkable) ; 
whereas the scientific conclusion aforesaid has only relative that is physical 
truth (the opposite of which is thinkable). Given another physical order 
the constitution of water could be quite different from what it is now : 
but the principles of identity, of non-contradiction, and of sufficient 
reason would remain unchanged. The modern physicist uses these very 
principles in all his reasonings and applies them to realities as the meta- 
physician does; but it belongs to metaphysics or the first philosophy 
alone, to state and defend them since this office is outside the province of 
mathematics, of physics, or of any of the experimental sciences. For this 
reason the first philosophy sits in judgment on all applied metaphysics 
and upon all the experimental sciences, for she is not only their mainstay 
and guide, it is her right to reject as false any conclusion of science which 
is at variance with her first principles which rule not only all thought 
but all reality. 

I find no objection to the term palzo-scholasticism provided it means 
the metaphysical doctrines of Aristotle and St. Thomas ; but I do object 
to the term if it couples me with the decadent scholastics of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and with the scientific errors of Aristotle and 
St. Thomas. 

The trial of Galileo was not the classical manifestation of palzeo- 
scholasticism but of pseudo-scholasticism. The crime of the decadent 
scholastics was that they believed, and made others believe, that the 
philosophy of Aristotle and St. Thomas was bound up with the mistakes 
of ancient science of which it is in reality wholly independent. I made 
the latter part of this statement abundantly clear in my article (July- 
August). In brief I said: Metaphysics, because it draws its proofs 
from its own principles and from the fundamental truths supplied by the 
evidence of the senses and not from the conclusions supplied by the sciences, 
can therefore dispense with the particular system of scientific explanations 
of which it makes use in accordance with the state of science at a particular 
epoch, and if that system were one day proved false the truth of that 
philosophy would not be affected. Only its language and the sensible 
illustrations with which it clothed its truths would require modification. 
Hence the purely scientific mistakes to be found in older statements of 
Aristotelian and Thomistic philosophy, statements which inevitably bear 
the stamp of the scientific tenets of their period do nothing to discredit 
the truth of that philosophy. 

I am unable to consult the context of the condemned propositions of 
Galileo, and yet it is interesting to note that neither of the two recalled 
by Sir Edmund states: ‘“é proposizione assurda e falsa in meta- 


fisica”’ but in “filosofia,” which may mean in “ filosofia naturale,” that is 
in “‘ fisica.” If this is so then paleo-metaphysics had nought to do with 
the condemnation ; palzo-physics was the culprit. 
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Sir Edmund refers to the philosophy of motion as expounded 

in Aristotle’s Physics. He certainly concedes that the treatment is 
definitely metaphysical in character, but he contends that the meta- 
Physicigls based upon physics (and erroneous physics) seeing that Aristotle 
constantly refers to physical statements. Now the fact that Aristotle 
frequently refers to the tendency of fire to rise upwards, to the fall of bodies 
to the earth, to the flight of projectiles, etc. ; does not prove that he is 
basing his philosophy of motion upon the science of physics since he 
mentions the above phenomena by way of example only. He begins to 
discourse on motion in Phys. III ; he discovers that in all motion there is 
potency and act and in consequence defines motion thus: 7 rév duvépe 
Ovros evredéxera, 4} ToWWvTov (motion is the act of a being in potency 
precisely as in potency). Nowhere in this chapter does Aristotle base his 
reasoning upon physical science, all he does is to use the examples of 
building, healing, teaching, and such-like, by way of illustration only. 
In Phys. IV. he treats of ‘ vacuum’ giving six reasons from the nature 
of movement to show that a vacuum cannot exist separate from bodies 
and by way of illustration only, he refers to the tendency of fire to rise 
upwards, of bodies to fall to earth, and of the flight of the pro- 
jectile. In Phys. VII. he proves by the most rigorous logic: Gray 7d 
" Kkwovpevov avaykn tnd rios KweicGar (whatever is in motion must be 
moved by another) : in his demonstration he makes no _ reference 
whatsoever to any physical phenomenon and no physical illustration is 
adduced. 

No modern scholastic would be so foolish as to defend the conclusions 
drawn by Aristotle about the system of the world in De Celo. A careful 
distinction must be made between experimental and philosophical physics. 
Aristotle’s experimental physics (the science of phenomena) is a magnificent 
construction totally ruined by mistakes of fact. But his philosophical 
physics (the science of moving being as such) lays down the foundation and 
principles of every true philosophy of nature. For this reason it can 
justly be said that the refined and critical knowledge of modern physics 
has Aristotle for its true founder. 

In order to strengthen his contention that metaphysics is based upon 
the science of physics Sir Edmurd quotes St. Thomas Contra Gentiles, 
Lib. i, Cap. IV: Metaphysics is “‘ the last of the parts of philosophy to 
be studied ” because “it is necessary to have a previous knowledge of 
many things.” Now it is obvious from the context that by “ meta- 
physica ” is meant that part of applied metaphysics which is natural 
theology ; and the study of this treatise implies the knowledge of many 
things before it can be undertaken, namely the study of metaphysics 
proper or the First Philosophy, above all. Hence the reason why the 
study of natural theology comes last of all. Here are St. Thomas’s words: 
“‘propter quod metaphysica, quae circa divina versatur, inter philosophic 
partes ultima remanet addiscenda ” (wherefore that part of metaphysics, 
which concerns divine things, is the last part of philosophy to be studied). 
Hence, from the words of St. Thomas it cannot be argued that pure meta- 
physics or the First Philosophy is based upon a knowledge of the science 
of physics whether ancient or modern. It is based upon the datum of 
common sense from which the mind of the philosopher immediately infers 
certain first self-evident principles the truth of which, because of their 
objective evidence, is absolutely certain. 

Without doubt the revolutionary advances in the separate sciences 
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afford light and enrichment to a knowledge of the cosmos. The con- 
clusions of the sciences, if true, contribute to the store of materials utilised 
by philosophy, but philosophy (particularly metaphysics) is under no 
necessity to employ them in order to establish its own conclusions, at any 
rate not its certain conclusions, though it may make use of them as 
confirmatory evidence. It must have at its disposal some scientific con- 
clusions, indeed as many as possible, because it cannot develop its prin- 
ciples satisfactorily until it sees them embodied, so to speak, in concrete 
examples. } 

1 Concerning the substantial form of rock-salt, I do not think that I misunderstood 
Sir Edmund’s words. The cubes he speaks of are not cubes in the abstract, they are real 
cubes (not indeed bricks of baked clay !) and just as the real atoms of sodium and chlorine, 
have their own proper substantial forms and matter. What I refuse to admit is that the 
above assembly of “ things’ (cubes, sodium, and chlorine) can possibly constitute the 


substantial form of rock-salt. A substantial form is simple and in itself devoid of matter 
although having an essential relation to it. A 
. Wz 








To G.M.H., S.J. 


The melody of brooks, the psalmody 

Of sea and every song that stirs the air 

Were mingled in your magic minstrelsy 

To counterpoint with heaven’s praise a prayer 

You wrought for us, in willow’s winter flame 

Brush dipped, and lit with cloud’s dawn-brightened fleece— 
A praise that myriad phrased a simple fame : 

A puzzle for our blunter minds to piece. 


For so you strove earth’s vital inscape reach, 
The pattern of its waywardness explore, 

So laboured on its rugged common speech 
And beauty mined where we no richness saw, 
And so sealed all in Christ, that only so 

Can we each—so, twice lovely—rareness know. 


H. P. C. L. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL Review : November, 1944. Reinhold Niebuhr 
and the Catholic Church, by Edmond Darvil Benard. [Criticises some of 
the basic ideas underlying the Gifford Lectures which Dr. Niebuhr 
delivered at Edinburgh just prior to the outbreak of war.] 


BLACKFRIARS : January, 1945. Philosophy and the Catholic Student. [An 
article in the Blackfriars supplement “‘ The Life of the Spirit ” gives a 
helpful introduction to philosophy, stressing two possible dangers in 
the initial approach and dealing with the relation of philosophy to the 
Catholic faith.] 


CatuHotic Missions: December, 1944. Greece and Christianity. [The 
main feature running through this issue, treats of Greek history, pre- 
Christian and Christian, with remarks on the importance of Greece 
in the development of the faith and on the handful of “ Greek” 
Catholics of the Latin rite.] 


CatHotic Woritp: December, 1944. The Impossible Alternative, by 
Eugene Guerster-Steinhausen. [A Swiss author argues that the Germans 
owe it as an obligation to the rest of Europe that they should voluntarily 
return to pre-Bismarckian federalism.] 


Dusiin Review: January, 1945. How England Lost the Christian 
Tradition, by Philip Hughes. [Has a penetrating study of the manner 
in which Catholic thought during the fifteenth century declined in 
clarity and conviction because of the sterilizing influence of William 
of Ockham—a decline which paved the way for the break with Rome 
and with dogmatic belief in the following century.] 


IrisH _EccLesiasTicAL Recorp: December, 1944. A Catholic Approach 
to English Literature, by Stephen J. Brown, S.J. [A librarian of great 
experience introduces readers to a wealth of books of Catholic, and 
about Catholic, literature in English.] 


IrtisH MonTHLY: January, 1945. G.K.C., Defender of the Faith, by 
Aodh de Blacam. [Has a charming appreciation of Chesterton, linking 
him with Francis Thompson as it links Aquinas with Dante; “ they 
surely will rank in English literary history as the two greatest Catholic 
authors of three centuries.”’] 


SoweR: January, 1945. What Makes a Good Teacher? [A symposium 
by several authors which considers how far it is possible to select candi- 
dates with the right psychological insight, and how far that psychological 
insight can be developed.] 


Stupies : December, 1944. Lord Acton and the Popish Plot, by Aubrey 
Gwynn, S.J. [A searching review of Sir John Pollock’s book on “ The 
Popish Plot” which criticises the historical approach of Lord Acton, 
the master, and the lacunz in the work of the pupil, Sir John Pollock.]} 

Unitas: November and December, 1944. The Christian Tradition in 
Cambridge University, by R. G. D. Laffan. [The first two instal- 
ments of an illuminating article on the religious history of Cambridge 

University, both before and since the “‘ Reformation.”] 
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REVIEWS 


GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS? 


[7 is to be hoped that Mr. Gardner’s second volume will be not too 

long delayed, so admirable is his first volume. All lovers of Hopkins 
must be grateful to him for having finished one volume in time for the 
centenary. It is a fitting memorial, and if the second volume be equal 
to the first, it is likely to become a standard work. Much has already 
been written, and at the end of Mr. Gardner’s book a chronological 
biography is given which should be of great service. Mr. Gardner makes 
full use of what has already been written and is ready to give credit where 
credit is due. Some of the first work done was necessarily sketchy and 
provisional. The Letters and Diaries of Hopkins which were published 
later, needed close study, and, moreover, the strangeness of Hopkins’ 
verse, the difficulty in understanding his theory of ‘sprung rhythm’ 
and the facts that he had lived in Victorian days and had been a priest 
and Jesuit, were an obstacle in the way of a quick appreciation. Now 
that twenty-six years have passed since the publication of the first edition, 
a mature criticism is possible, and this is what Mr. Gardner has given us. 


Mr. Gardner calls his work A Study of Poetic Idiosyncrasy in Relation 
to Poetic Tradition. I think that he is unfair to himself in so defining 
and limiting his aim. Those who do not like Hopkins tend to condemn 
him precisely for his ‘ idiosyncrasy.2 What Mr. Gardner really shows 
is that this criticism is ill-deserved, and in his argument he goes far beyond 
his defined aim and happily gives us almost all that is worth saying about 
a poet, whom he clearly thinks to belong to the finest tradition of English 
poetry. In this first volume he has something to say about Hopkins’ life 
and the direction of his thought ; he analyses the longest, and perhaps, 
greatest poem, The Wreck of the Deutschland; he makes a comparative 
study of the nature and construction of the sonnets, and examines Hopkins’ 
diction and syntax, themes and imagery, and then devotes the last two 
chapters to “ Critics and Reviewers” and the relation of Hopkins to 
modern poetry. This scheme enables him to say almost all that should 
be said about Hopkins. We learn what kind of a man Hopkins was, 
the main inspiration of his life, the influences on his thought and diction, 
the modern reaction to him as a man and as a poet, and the place he is 
likely to hold in the tradition of English literature. Those who read 
Mr. Gardner without prejudice are bound, I think, to be very impressed 
by the way in which each point is argued. There is nothing slipshod 
in the argument. Step by step Mr. Gardner moves forward. exhibiting 
an unusual care in the presentation of his case and drawing upon a vast 
store of apposite quotation and reference. Those of us who thought we 
knew Hopkins will be surprised to find how much more there is in his 
use of words and in his concealed meanings than we thought. I may 
mention particularly the light thrown upon the compound words of Hopkins 
and his indebtedness to Shakespeare. One subject which has frightened 
off many critics is tackled fearlessly and exhaustively. Were there nothing 


1 Gerard Manley Hopkins, 1844-1889 ; A Centenary Commemoration. Vol. I. By W. H. 
Gardner. London : ker S44 Warburg. Pp. 304. Price, 258; n. 1944. 
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else in this volume, it could still be recommended for its treatment of 
‘sprung rhythm ’ and the intricacies of Hopkins’ versification. 

Those who appreciate Hopkins will find Mr. Gardner a most congenial 
guide and have no wish to find fault with him. At times one fears that 
he does not conceal his affection enough and so may give an excuse to 
a hostile critic to accuse him of over-indulgence to Hopkins’ supposed 
faults and obscurities. | Already some reviewers have seized on this plea, 
to reject his judgments. They feel that he is unwilling to admit any 
defects in his hero. This reaction is, no doubt, irrational, but it is very 
human, and I wish that Mr. Gardner had safeguarded himself by acknow- 
ledging that there can be two opinions on the merits of some of Hopkins’ 
end rhymes and the crowding of his lines. Those who like Hopkins will 
support all Mr. Gardner’s main contentions. On particular points they 
may well differ in friendly fashion. Is it true, for instance, that the 
Windhover is addressed “ primarily and deliberately to Christ,” and that 
this fact makes the poem clear? The poem is dedicated to Christ, but 
that does not necessarily mean that it is addressed to Him. The poem 
is an exact transcription of the famous Ignatian meditation on the Kingdom 
of Christ, and this would be enough reason for the dedication. (Hopkins 
regarded the Windhover as the most perfect of his poems, and Mr. Gardner 
seems to agree with him; but I have never seen a discussion of what 
seems to be me a serious defect in the sonnet, the ending to it. A sonnet 
must reach a climax at the end or sum all up in the last two lines. The 
Windhover fades off in an image of human striving which has nothing 
of the grandeur of Christ triumphant or crucified). In The Wreck of the 
Deutschland, Mr. Gardner rightly sees that the mystery which Hopkins has 
realised is that “ self-sacrifice is the fundamental principle of perfection.” 
But, the enormous importance which Hopkins obviously attached to his 
discovery, the new light that had struck him on reading of the death of 
the nuns, implies a very definite and startling doctrine ; and I am not 
sure that Mr. Gardner has fully realised what it is. 


On one point I feel fairly sure that a suggestion made is wrong. Hopkins 
in his Note Books uses the strange word, ecceitas, for the haecceitas of Scotus. 
As an explanation we are told that “ Hopkins’s Scotism was probably 
rusty” ; but neither his Scotism nor his Latin could be as rusty as that. 
Even a schoolboy would know that the feminine of the word, this, is in 
Latin haec, and even a tyro in Scotism would be aware that the Scotist 
haecceitas is equivalent to ‘ thisness’ in English. Hopkins knew his Scotus 
and was a classical scholar ; so it is inconceivable that he could have made 
the kind of mistake Mr. Gardner supposes. It is much more likely that 
the ugliness of the word, haecceitas, made him play with the word or not 
bother to write it out correctly. It is even possible that he deliberately 
changed the spelling in order to bring out his favourite idea of the ‘indoor’ 
and ‘ outdoor ’ being of a thing. Mr. Gardner is not quite so sure footed 
in dealing with the Scotist philosophy as he is when engaged on the 
literary influences on Hopkins. What he says on a still too unworked 
subject is helpful, but I do not find all his quotations from Scholastic 
thinkers very apposite, nor do I understand what he means when he 
writes that Hopkins “ would agree with Scotus that by the Aristotelian 
doctrine that free will is an imperfection and by the Thomistic that the 
will is a passive faculty—valde vilificaretur natura humana.” 


Those—and there are many,—who fear or suggest that the priest in 
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Hopkins interfered with his genius as a poet, are criticised fairly and with 
finality. After reading this book, I have become more and more convinced 
of what had already been a firm impression. The analysis here given of 
Hopkins’ approach to writing brings out very clearly what concentration 
of thought his writing involved. As Mr. Gulley Jimson remarked: “You 
can’t paint in a frenzy—you have to do some hard brainwork—you’ve 
got to concentrate in about fourteen places at once. You’ve got to think 
with your eyes, fingers, ears, nose, stomach, all available limbs, any brain 
that may have been left over from school, and the end of your tongue.” 
It is this ‘hard brainwork’ which makes the difference between the 
strong artist and the weak, however skilful and attractive and shining 
the latter may be. Depth is given to this hard surface when, as in the 
instance of a Dante, a Shakespeare, or a Donne, the artist has a meta- 
physic which he accepts and sifts, Multiple meanings leap to the mind ; 
there are overtones and undertones, assonances and analogies, and all 
is held fixed and determinate by the nature of the subject matter. Poets 
who have not this surety of belief may win us by their bright colours, 
the fairy splendour of their imagination, by the suggestion of lights which 
never were on sea or land. No one would deny that high poetry can 
belong to this genre, the poetry of West Winds and Skylarks and Grecian 
Urns. But it is not the poetry of Dante nor Milton nor Hopkins; and 
it is one of the many merits of Mr. Gardner’s book that Hopkins is seen 
so clearly to belong to this latter company. 
M. C. D’Arcy. 





MORE ABOUT RUSSIA} 


ISS HELEN ISWOLSKY is a Russian, the daughter of the Russian 

Minister for Foreign Affairs from 1906 to 1910, who was also 
Russian Ambassador in Paris during the First World War. She is herself 
a convert to the Catholic Church and has a large experience of French 
Catholic life, as readers of her admirable book “ Light before Dusk ” 
will know. 

In this volume she studies the religious history of her own people. It 
is not merely an external record of events and personalities. She attempts 
to get down to the inner core of Russian religious experience. And in 
this endeavour she takes us back to the earliest Russian “ saints,’’ Boris 
and Gleb, who died rather than resist actively the armed forces of their 
elder brother. ‘‘ Thus,” she argues, “ the ideal of non-resistance to evil 
was articulated ten centuries before Tolstoy.” ‘These two young men 
were canonised in popuJar devotion as Strastoterptzy, as ‘* passion-bearers.”’ 
Here she comments: “ There is something in this early tale which seems 
to foreshadow the mystical humanism of Dostoievsky.” With these early 
martyrs she associates Theodosius, the abbot of the Patchersky Laura, 
with his spiritual doctrine of kenosts. 

There are good chapters on the development of the Russian notion 
of Moscow as the “Third Rome,” which emerged with the fall of Constanti- 
nople and the rise in Moscow of the Romanovs. She examines the effects 
of the Patriarch Nikon’s attempted reform of Russian law and liturgy— 
a reform which drove many of the country’s most “ spiritual” forces 


1 (1) Soul of Russia. By Helen Iswolsky. London: Sheed and Ward. . xi, 172. 
Price ps 6d. n. 1 (2) Russia and the Peace. By Sir Bernard Pares. y te 


worth : Penguin oe Pp. 201. Price, 9d. n. 1944. 
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outside the bounds of the Orthodox Church. She stresses the disastrous 
consequences of the Church policy of Peter the “ Great’ and declares 
that he was “ to some extent a precursor of the Bolshevik godless.” It 
is no mere coincidence that the Bolsheviks adorned his statue with the 
inscription : “ To Peter, the first Bolshevik.” 

Despite some minor inaccuracies, Pushkin, Chaadaiev and Soloviev 

receive adequate notice; and Miss Iswolsky devotes one chapter to 
the converts to Catholicism during the nineteenth century. Among them 
were Madame Svetchin, Princess Galitzin with other members of her 
family. ‘‘ Several Russian noblemen entered religious orders: Balabin, 
Martynov and Prince John Gargarin became Jesuits ; Count Shuvalov 
joined the Barnabites; Wladimir Petcherin became a Redemptorist ; 
Nathalie Narishkin was professed a sister of St. Vincent de Paul.” 
' The chief criticism to be levelled against this—on the whole—admirable 
book is that it was written by an émigrée at the time of Russia’s heroic resist- 
ance to the Nazi onslaught in 1941 and 1942. The consequence is that 
the authoress is inclined to over-emphasize the religious forces that are 
active to-day in Russia. To declare, as she does, that “ Communism is 
quite out of the picture in Soviet Russia” seems to us rosy and very wishful 
thinking. But this is a vivid and informative book, whatever one’s judg- 
ment of its tone of optimism. 

Sir Bernard Pares has spent much of his life in the study of Russian 
literature and history and in contacts with Russia, personal as well as 
academic. During the last war, he was a press correspondent on the 
Eastern front; after 1919, he was Professor of Russian in London 
University and one of the main factors in the establishment of the University 
School of Slavonic Studies. 

In this volume which appeared originally in the United States and 
is now issued here in the Penguin Special series, Sir Bernard is dealing 
with the average “ stumbling blocks ” which he discovered during a long 
lecture tour in the U.S.A., which made understanding of and sympathy 
with Russia more difficult. His principal argument is that post-war co- 
operation depends essentially on close and mutual relations between 
Britain, the United States and the Soviet Union, and that some psychological 
preparation is advisable. With regard to Russia, he attempts to clear the 
ground for such a preparation. Consequently, to employ a commercial 
term, he is trying to “ sell’? Soviet Russia to Americans. This is not 
to say that the book is unfair or partisan. Far from it. Sir Bernard 
is too good a schclar and too fair-minded a man to be drawn into that 
game. Besides, he is no politician, as he has always insisted. He was a 
great friend of pre-revolutionary Russia and, since his visits to post- 
revolutionary Russia, which began about 1935, he has found much there 
to convince him that the Revolution is taking a genuinely Russian turn. 
There is much in this book about Russian history, and Sir Bernard does 
not hesitate to criticise Russian policy and behaviour. 

However, he is uncritical in his contrast of pre-Stalin and post-Stalin 
policy. His thesis is that Stalin has definitely directed Russian energies 
into a national as opposed to an international channel], and that the 
*‘ international” threat of Bolshevism is a thing of the past. As early 
as page 11, he states that “in Russia itself what we used to describe as 
Bolshevism is dead as a doornail.” I have no special knowledge of the 
deathly condition of doornails but feel that there must be life left in the 
proverbial doornail if it is only “as dead as Russian Bolshevism.” This 
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view certainly needs a corrective, such as it receives in a recent book of 
Dr. Schwarzschild. Dr. Schwarzschild writes : 


Communism and nationalism will not be in conflict as factors 
determining Russia’s future international course. Every expansion 
of Communist Russia would bea gain for nationalist Russia, and 
every growth of nationalist Russia would widen the sphere of influence 
of Communist Russia. In this respect the two ideologies are completely 
identical, and even if Stalin became at the bottom of his heart exclu- 
sively nationalistic, he would still march into other countries under 
the flag of Communism. For this would secure for him in advance 
the support of considerable sections of the population. Napoleon, 
too, who was utterly indifferent to liberalism and democracy, did not 
invade any country under the slogan “ France,” let alone “ Bona- 
parte,” but under the slogan, Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité. This was 
the secret of his success, as far as it went. Similarly, Russian national- 
ism and Communist ideology are not opposites. They complement 
each other, and strengthen each other. 


On page 19, Sir Bernard suggests that the various Communist parties in 
foreign countries have become an embarrassment to the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The developments of 1944. have shown. how slender and dangerous 
is this style of thought. Comintern pupils are occupying strategic points 
in political Europe. Among them, Bierut, the “ head” of the so-called 
Lublin Government ; Togliatti, recently re-exported to Italy after more 
than a decade in Moscow ; Thorez, returned to France, and Josip Broz, 
frequently known as “ Marshal Tito.” 

Sir Bernard treats of many historical aspects of Russian growth and 
expansion—into Europe and across Asia. He does not mince criticism, 
on occasions, as when he declares that in 1939 Russia gave an explicit 
and emphatic pledge to the Baltic States of non-interference in domestic 
affairs, “‘ but this promise was quickly and cynically violated.” He is 
inclined, however, to minimize the importance and results of the German- 
Soviet Moscow Pact of August, 1939, and to interpret Soviet policy from 
1939 to 1941 far too favourably. The historical chapters on Polish-Russian 
relations are good but he deals with the present Russo-Polish conflict as 
though it were merely a question of restoring Russian peoples to Russian 
rule. When his book was composed, the differences were not so acute 
as they have since come to be; but they were sufficiently grevious to 
show where the true point of conflict lay. Sir Bernard has missed that 
point. This is a book that will be read with interest but must be read 
with some discretion. 

J.M. 





a 
————— 


SHORT NOTICES 


VERSE 

“ You never enjoy the world aright,” wrote Thomas Traherne, “ till 
the sea itself floweth in your veins, till you are clothed with the heavens, 
and crowned with the stars. . . . Till you can sing and rejoice and delight 
in God, as misers do in gold, and Kings in Sceptres, you never enjoy the 
world.”” Making his own the meaning of this familiar passage, Captain 
Jack Gilbey gives us forty or so new short poems, under the general title 
of Im All The Signs (B.O. and W.: 5s. n.), It is the fifth volume of such 
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poems that the author has published, The new poems have all the qualities 
of the old; they are simple and direct, and deeply religious. Their 
inspiration is that sacramental vision of the world which sees in Nature 
the touches and traces of Nature’s God. ‘‘ To trace the hand of God 
in all the signs, Of loveliness that grace the earth . . . ”—that is the author’s 
purpose. He has a keen and yet a quiet eye for natural beauty—for the 
fleeting grace of springtime, for the fuller and more rounded harmonies 
ofsummer. But his favourite season is the season of reflectiveness—autumn, 
when, 

There is a feeling of tranquillity 

In all this pageantry, for God knows best 

The way to put all weary things to rest. 


He is conscious of the need for mental detachment and a “ still mind,” 
if he is to “‘ enjoy the world aright ” as the mirror of Eternal Beauty and 
Eternal Goodness. Now and then, there are weak lines where the rhythm 
seems to hesitate and falter ; and occasionally you meet a word which 
just misses being the mot juste or has associations, at least in the reader’s 
mind, out of accord with the poet’s subject. But, on the whole, Captain 
Gilbey succeeds in conveying his straightforward and sincere appreciation 
of creation as the work of God’s mind and hands. Indeed, his touch 
seems firmer and surer than in his earlier volumes. 


DEVOTIONAL 
The need for a strengthening of family life is widely recognized—by 
non-Catholics as well as Catholics. The circumstances of the war have 
intensified a problem that was already beset with serious difficulties. In 
a recent book, The Holy Family (M. H. Gill, Dublin: 7s. 6d. n.), Father 
Denis O’Shea, C.C., gives the Catholic reader some helpful thoughts on 
the Divine Infancy and the Hidden Life, with special emphasis on the 
holiness and harmony of the picture afforded by Bethlehem and Nazareth. 
The picture includes a well-developed background of Jewish history and 
customs, and the various elements are blended into a readable whole. 

A preface is contributed by Mgr. D’Alton, Bishop of Meath. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Will readers and missionaries who are members of the Forwarding 
Scheme, please note that during a recent air attack on London all the 
reference books and the card index relating to the Scheme were destroyed 
when the private heuse where the work has been done since the war, 
was severely damaged. All names and addresses were lost and the Hon. 
Secretary is therefore unable to write to those who have written but failed 
to enclose their full address. It is also not possible to look up information 
which some missionaries and readers have asked for. There was a waiting 
list of Missionaries who had asked for THE Montu; this too was lost. 
Will those who would like THz Mont please send their names and 
addresses, in BLOCK letters, to the secretary ? 


Printed in England at the BupieicH Press, Lewin’s Mead, Bristou 
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“THE UNIVERSE ”’ 


The Leading Catholic Newspaper 


merits your support. 


Catholic Cause at home and abroad during the 
whole period of its long history 1860-1944. 
Its able editorials, Notes and Comments, 
powerful articles and unrivalled news service 


place it in the front rank of newspapers. 
EVERY FRIDAY 2d 


WDirect Subscriptions: 13s. Inland, or Abroad 


per year. Inclusive of postage. 


Special terms for members of His Majesty’s 
borces : 108. per year, inclusive of postage, and 


pro rata for 6 or 3 months. 


Head Office : 
Field House, Breams Buildings, London, 
E.C.4. 





Kighty-first thousand 


The Difficult Commandment 
By REV. C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


"Of the many books that deal with the delicate matter 
of sex, whether they be hygienic, psychological, or frankly 
Freudian, not all are entirely satisfactory. Even the 
professedly religious—or should we say pious ?—way of 
dealing with the difficulties involved is not always helpful 
to those who most need help. This is the sanest and most 
wholesome book we have seen on this subiect.’’ 
Blackfriars. 


Price Ninepence Net. 


NOW AVAILABLE 


MANUAL OF PRAYERS FOR 
YOUTH 
(SIXTIETH THOUSAND) 


With the approbation of the 

Archbishop of Westminster and 

of the Archbishop-Bishop of 
Southwark. 





This excellent prayer book, an especial 
favourite in Catholic Colleges and Convent 
Schools, was entirely re-arranged by the late 
Father Joseph Keating, S.J., in consultation 
with various spiritual Authorities. ‘The manual 


Shas been described as truly manly and practical, 





and appeals to all whose piety is sincere, simple 
ind devout. 





Price, 3/6 net cloth boards. 


LONDON : 
MANRESA PRESS, ROEHAMPTON, S.W.15 





It has faithfully and zealously served the - 








SWORD OF THE SPIRIT 


President; MGR. BERNARD GRIFFIN, 
Archbishop of Westminster. 


The Sword of the Spirit was established 

by Cardinal Hinsley in August, 1940: 
To unite Catholics in an understanding of 
the spiritual issues arising from the war ; 
To emphasize the need for Christian 
principles in social and _ international 
reconstruction ; 
To call upon Catholics for more sincere 
Prayer, for more serious Study of the 
Church’s teaching on social and pubhe 
questions, for more energetic Action. 

The Sword of the Spirit Bulletin is published. 

every month. Price 44. 
Headquarters ;— 
68 Gloucester Place, LONDON, W.1. 





NEW BURDENS TO SHARE... 





We are all bearing new burdens these 
days, but the C.T.S. has a new burden 
which we must share if this great work 
for the Faith is not to be crippled. Several 
new pamphlets have already been brought 
out to meet the new problems arising out 
of the war: more are urgently needed. 


Won’t YOU help by becoming a member ? 


Write now for particulars : 
CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY 


38-40 ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 


THE MONTH 


(Double-Number. Two Shillings net) 
EDITOR REV. JOHN MURRAY, S.J. 





THE MONTH was founded in July, 1864, to represent 
the point of view and the claims of the Catholic Faith, 
and it has continued to do so for more than eighty 
years. The need to fight the battles of the Church in 
English-speaking lands—a cause to which the periodical 
is wholly consecrated—was never greater, and the Editor 
ventures to hope that the support given to his efforts may 
always continue and be extended, 


PUBLISHERS Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., 
London. 


Annual subscription 13s. post free (U.S.A. $3.25), should 
be sent to the Manager, Manresa Press, Roehampton, 
London, S.W.15. 
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SPIRIT OF CATHOLIC 
ACTION 


Charles K. Murphy 10 /6 net 


** Interesting, well written and documented volume is to be 
thoroughly recommended . . . this wise manual. . . . Its teaching 
is noble, prudent and authoritative.” Universe. 


“The best manual of Catholic Action that has yet appeared. 
It will rank high among the spiritual books of our time and 
should be read and treasured by all who are interested in the 
lay apostolate.” Dublin Standard. 


“* The treatment is traditional in its essentials, but in the manner 
there is a warmth and a delicacy, that puts the book in the 
forefront of publications of the kind. . . . To priest and layman 
alike, we heartily recommend this book.”—ZJrish Ecclesiastical 


Record. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH AND 
SOCIAL ORDER 


R. A. L. Smith, Ph.D. 7/6 net 


“This is, indeed, a book to read and to discuss. It is a 
courageous attempt not only to state Catholic social teaching, 
but to bring down the principles to practical application in the 
England of to-day.” Tablet. 


“Is written from an unusual point of view. Dr. Smith’s 
valuable book deals with the nature and purpose.of :government, 
national education, the ways and means of maintaining the 
family as the primary and integral unit of society, and problems 
of social order. It is the vision which he, as a Roman Catholic, 
has of a new Christian order for England.”—Church Times. 
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